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Prof. Walter Smith's System. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER Smiru’s System of Drawing for Public Schools. It will be observed that the course of 
instruction develops logically according to the progress of pupils ; and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years 


of this course, or till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 
Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the instruction in the Grammar and High School courses. 


Primary Course. 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of Cards at 15 cents each. This course is for the first 
three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cts. 


It teaches the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the elements of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of 
working, conventional and natural forms; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course lays the foundation. 


| | 
Intermediate Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each, This course is for the fourth year’s 
study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil for the course, 45 cents. 

It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements of Conventionalization, Historical Ornament, and 
Drawing from objects by free hand. 


Grammar Course. 


| Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books at 25 cents each. This course is for the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years’ 
study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instrumental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


| FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane Geometry, as the basis of all Mechanical 


The Freehand Drawing is applied to Historical Ornament, Model and Object Drawing, and 
drawing, and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


Botanical Analysis; and instruction is given in the leading Historical styles of decoration, 
and Original Design. 


High School Course. | 


IN PREPARATION. 


| 
_ This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The previous instruction prepares pupils for each branch 
| of this course. ‘The text-books will be of the same size and price as those belonging to the Grammar course. The mounted examples will be 


prepared for permanent use in the schoolroom. The course will comprise.:— 


FREEHAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


Advanced Perspective Drawing from text-books and objects. 


‘| Model and Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and shade, from text-books and mounted copies. J 
Figure Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. Mechanical Drawing from text-books and mounted examples. 
Historical Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. Machine Drawing from texi-books and mounted examples. 
Aychitectural Drawing and Building Construction, from text-books and mounted examples. 


The same in color from colored examples, mounted. 

Historical Styles of Decoration contrasted, from examples mounted. 
Botanical Analyses from plants, in color. \ oe 
Applied Design, from text-books and mounted examples. - 
| Landscape Drawing, from examples. . 


Prof. Sarrx’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities: —Boston, New York City, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem, Worcester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, 
Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass. ; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich. ; Indianapolis, 


nd.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO.,, 


Art oni 47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(SF This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a rties desiring to employ 
such, terms Jor inserting these special notices are 5@ 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—A ition in a Grammar or High School, 

by a lady enlicber of several experience in the 
her grades. Address M. B., ce of N. E. Journal of 
ucation, Boston. ir 


SS ee for partial enployment in teaching, 
}¥ by a College graduate who has ample testimonials to 
high and varied scholarship and skill in the class-room. Ad- 
dress J. D., Box 177, Wilton, N. H. ur 


ANTED.—By a young lady of experience, a position as 

Teacher of Enalish Lath, German, Drawing, 
or Oil Painting; the latter preferred. Address “*O. N.” care 
of N. E Journat or Epucartion. 10 


ANTED.— By a female Teacher who has had eight 

years experience as principal in Intermediate and Gram- 

mar schools in Massachusetts, a situation in a school in Boston 

or vicinity. Highest testimonials. Address APPLICANT, 
Fournal of Education office. 10 


poe png undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
Bn | standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
atural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microsco 
tion. For information apply te 
Providence, I 


and illustrative collec- 
/, W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


Agents Wanted. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and = men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ular k, 

The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
_ Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Bniliant wit and genial humor Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch St., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,— Mountains in n, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. 

A rare business chance for men of ability, especially for 
professional men and students. 
From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief of Hagden E xpediti: 

U. S. Survey of the Territories. 

“Tt is certainly the best Map of the United States yet 
I have had a dozen persons inquire for it, and 
take your address.” 

0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


7 3m Hartrorp, Conn. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ Tue Cuampion oF THE SEASON. 


FoR The Great South.” 


AGENTS 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Ill. 


Agents! Agents! 
EXCELSIOR . 
Sewing Machine Motor! 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 


Can be readily attached to any Sewing Machine; will make 
1§00 revolutions per minute without the slightest assistance 
from the Operator, except to regulate the speed, stop or start 
itt AGENTS WANTED in every County in the United 
States, to whom a LIBERAL SALARY or COMMISSION 
will paid and exclusive territory given. PHOTOGRAPH 
and full description of the Motor, with testimonials, terms to 
Agents, &c., will be sent on receipt of a5 cents. Write your 
name and address plain and full. 

EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 

New Haven, Conn. 


9 3m 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greex and Latin Cras- 
sics, best Booxs and Mars on Ancient Geocrapuy, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, ComPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, Germanic, ROMANCE, SLAVIC, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LanGuaGes. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catal compiled with great care and based on 
useful an i 
ical scholar and library. 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, ti; University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assoriment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Agent evue des deux 5, and all the princie 
pal,Periodicals, — 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have sana 8 opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
ublications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 


e a + 


Sup School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text~Books. ; 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the i ts of their recent Publications: 


KRUSIS 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 


Itis the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
meg: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 


Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
anual. 


sa and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. 


Besides the graded course, there will be special courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architeciural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds 

Although but a short time since the pubfication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intend<d 
as a companion to the Reader. Part Il, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes. 


Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 


Harkness’s Cicero’s_Select Orations. 


This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in every State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leadin ieal’ institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prae- 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition jn Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “ Educational 
Record”? for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our ‘Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Or 


Wma, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves, 22 Hawley St., Boston. 


Foreign Testimonials. 


From the London Atheneum. 


The volume before us—Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary— 
shows a vast amount of diligence: but with Webster it is 
diligence in combination with fancifulness —with Worcester, 
in combination with good sense and good judgment. 

** Worcester is the soberer and safer book, and may be 
pronounced fhe best existing English Dictionary.” 


From the London Critic. 


“The absence of crotchets, fancies, dogmas, and nonsense, 
is not the least recommendation of this (Worcester’s) Dic- 
tionary. The etymological portion shows stupendous re- 
search * * * * * * We can easily believe that Dr. 
Worcester (as he says) expects no adequate pecuniary com- 
pensation for his gigantic undertaking; for it is difficult to 
imagine a sum which could adequately compensate the man 
who has produced the comfletest and the cheapest English 
Dictionary which the world has yet seen.” 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, Boston. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. : 11 


ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION. 


The New York State Educational Journal, 


Established in 1872 as the officjal organ of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and acknowledged to be one of 
the best as it has been one of the most successful of educa- 
tional monthiies and 


The School Bulletin, 


Established in 1874 as an educational xewspaper, and alread 
more widely circulated in the State, outside of New, Yor 
City, than any other three educational journals, 


Unite in their April issues into 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


New York State Educational Journal. 


The size of the BuLvetin will be doubled: its editorial 


management remains unchanged; the Advertising depart- 


ment passes into the hands of 


Prof. O. R. BURCHARD, 


FREDONIA NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The founder and successful publisher of the Vew Vork State 
Lducational Fournal, 


Subscriptions, ONE DOLLAR a Year. 
Advertisements, $25 a Column, 


Address all communications to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
P.O. Box 95, Albany, N. Y. 


A Book for 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The weil-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should be 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 

_ Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

, Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Co.- 
Lect Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. LVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications: 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4A New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, many of 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, it 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
pe D. Dana, LL.D. Sitiman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale Colle e. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 mas ‘mostly from American 
sources. Zhoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC, 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danigc W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”? Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English Sribography and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and aletiden 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Tkely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. Snearer. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Weicker, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of socents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.””) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents, Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. KR Catucart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if detect hee examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Wittiam Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 pages. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Ficxuin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mai!, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desired fo. examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED BEADERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever isstied. 


First Reader, 64 pages, . . Price 25 cents. 
d Read 124 pages ‘ 40 
Third Reader, i160 pages. 


Fourth Reader, 240 pages, “ 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, ‘ 1.20 


0G A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. g cial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


er doz 
I. The Shorter Course, $41.20 
Il. Tracing Course, 180 
Common School Series, 1.50 
IV. Exercise Series, ‘ 1.80 
Vv. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, P 150 
VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 3 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


(@- THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable education’ 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists wi! 
out charge on aplication. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00. 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE_B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
England States, care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Com 
hill, Boston. 
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Tue Legislatures of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have under consideration the subject of the exemption 
of the property of religious and educational institutions 


from taxation. 


Tue readers of “ Social Pressure,” and the many 
other social, political, and philosophical essays of Sir 
Arthur Helps, will regret to learn of his death, at 
London, on Sunday, March 8. He moved among the 
highest circles in English society, and his influence 
through his life and writings has been powerful in favor 
of all true reform. 


Concress has raised the Territory of Colorado to the 
dignity of a State, with Denver as the capital. The new 
State is the thirty-eighth in the order of admission, and 
the Union lacks only one of trebling the “Old Thir- 
teen” during the first century of its existence. There 
is time, however, to add the one more before we cele- 
brate our national birth-day in 1576, and New Mexico 
may have the honor of an enrollment in the ranks be- 
fore that date. 


Tue Joint Committees on Education in the Rhode 
Island Legislature have reported in favor of the pur- 
chase of the High School estate, in Providence, for the 
use of the State Normal School, at a cost not to exceed 
$40,000. The location is a central one, in a quict 
neighborhood, and the buildings could be easily refitted 
to the uses of the Normal School. The plan proposed 
is practical, feasible, and inexpensive, and meets with 
favor among the friends of the school. 


ELEMENTARY instruction in Ireland assumes a posi- 
tion of importance in proportion as the difficulties in 
the way of success are realized by the home govern- 
ment. In discussing the matter, the London Standard 
temarks that the Presbyterians have been from the first 
consistent supporters of mixed education, while the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy refuse to appoint to their schools 
any teacher trained in the model schools; and thus con- 
demn the children of five-sixths of Ireland to inefficient 
'nstruction, Again, it asserts the majority of the Irish 
Church clergy refuse to connect themselves at all with 
the National Board, because it does not provide denom- 
‘national training schools. It is not very easy to see 
how such jarring pretensions can be reconciled. But in 
- meantime it is sadly certain that elementary educa- 
hon in Ireland is deplorably backward, and that its 
backwardness aggravates the poverty of the country and 
leaves the people a prey to agitators and conspirators. 


Citizens of Champaign and Urbana, III., during the! 
past year contributed a fund of nearly $2,500 for the 
purchase of works of art, for a fine art gallery for the. 
University. With this fund there was purchased in| 
Europe by Dr. Gregory, President of the University, 


Milton as an Educator. 
BY REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, BOSTON. 


(Concluded from last week. ] 
This leads us to a brief sketch of the main thoughts 


a magnificent set of casts of celebrated statuary,| which this essay of the great Englishman contains. I 
antique and modern, including the great group of the| am surprised when I enumerate them to see how thor- 


Laocodn, the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Milo, the oughly they are the thoughts which all our modern edu- 
Fawn of Praxiteles, the Wounded Amazon, the Antinous, cation has tried to realize. Here they are fully con- 


the Discabolus, Diana de Gabies, the Slave, Moses and 
Penseur of Michael Angelo, and many other statues in 
full size or reductions, with busts, bas-reliefs, alto reliefs, 
medallions, etc., in all nearly four hundred separate 
pieces. Besides these, the collection includes nearly 
five hundred engravings and large photographs taken 
from the originals of the great master-pieces of painting, 
and of celebrated places and buildings. A beautiful 
hall of nearly sixty by eighty feet has been fitted up for 
this gallery. The collection is one of the most beauti- 
ful and complete of any in America. Its chief value, 
however, is in the aid and inspiration it is already lend- 
ing to the drawing-classes, the school of architecture, 
and indeed to all departments of the University. 


Now that the excitement in China, growing out of 
the anticipated war on the Formosa question, is ended, 
the Chinese government is devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the internal affairs of the kingdom, including ed- 
ucational matters. The late Emperor before his un- 
timely death, had turned student himself, and was 
endeavoring to comprehend the problem of government. 
A writer in the Bérsen Zeitung says that the Emperor 
had already begun the study of English and German, 
with the help of interpreters educated in Europe, and 
made great progress in learning German, for which pur- 
pose he daily took lessons for several hours of a young 
Japanese who became thoroughly acquainted with the 
language while residing in Germany, The Pa Mali 
Gazette, in a long leader devoted to Chinese affairs, se- 
verely criticises the management of naval and military 
affairs in the kingdom, but remarks that it is gratifying 
to know that in other directions the Chinese are en- 
gaged in industrial enterprises well calculated to en- 
lighten them, as well as to develop the resources of the 
country. 


IN a recent statement of the present condition of 


ceived in the rich mind of the representative man of 
two centuries ago. That is the value of his treatise in 
the history of education. 


Milton’s ideas, then, about education are really re- 
ducible to three great ideas, which may be thus named : 
naturalness, practicalness, nobleness. ‘These are the three 
first necessities of education which he is always trying 
to apply—and what has modern education done more 
than this ? 


1. First, let us see what he makes of naturalness. 
His whole tract was a protest. He was always a pro- 
tester as every enthusiast and idealist must be. Educa- 
tion, as he found it, was unnatural. It was all @ priori 
and deductive. Not yet had the Baconian methods in- 
vaded the schoolrooms of his land. Milton raises his 
voiee in behalf of an education that should read its 
rules in the waf¢ure of the scholars who are taught. See 
what some of the illustrations are. He pleads for the 
study of the concrete as necessarily previous to the study 
of the abstract. “I deem it to be an old error of uni- 
versities,” he says, “ not well recovered from the scho- 
lastick grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of be- 
ginning with arts most easie, amd these be such as are 
most obvious to the sence, they present their young unma- 
triculated novices at first coming with the most intellec- 
tive abstractions of logick and metaphysicks,” and he 
goes on to show how such an unnatural beginning leads 
either to an ambitious and mercenary or ignorantly 
zealous divinity, or to “the trade of law grounded on 
the promising and pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, 
fat contention and flowing fees,” or to a statecraft with 
“souls unprincipled in vertue and true generous breed- 
ing.” Again, he believes thoroughly that the right 
knowledge rightfully given, is a joy and not a disgust to 
the mind that receives it. “I doubt not but ye shall 
have more adoe to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our 
stocks and stalls from the infinite desire of such a hap- 
py nurture, than we have now to hale and drag our 


education in the English army, compared with that|choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of 


existing in 1858, General Sir John Adye shows that in 
that year twenty per cent. of the soldiers then serving 


sour thistles or brambles which is commonly set before 
them, as all the food and entertainment of their ten: 


could neither-read nor write, and nineteen per cent.|derest and most docible age.” It was a time of 
were able to read but not write, making 39 out of|good, strong, plain words, and Milton was a man of 
every 100 with scarcely any education. In 1873]his time. Again, no apostle of the new education has 
there were only six per cent. who could neither read|ever more exalted observation as the organ and method 
nor write, and five per cent. who could read but not] of instruction. “I should not‘ then be a persuader to 


write, making eleven per cent. who had received little}them of studying much then, after two or three years © 
“This,” as Sir John observed,|they have well laid their grounds, but to ride out in 


or no education. 


“ showed a decrease of twenty-eight per cent. of igno-|companies with prudent and staid guides to all the 
rance in fifteen years.” The Pail Mail Gazette believes | quarters of the land ; learning and observing all places 
that so rapid an advance of education among the class|of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, 
of her Majesty’s subjects that finds its way into the ranks | for towns and tillage, harbours and ports for trade. * 
of the army will, no doubt, “afford intense satisfaction|* * These ways would try all their peculiar gifts of 
to those who believe that education, and education| nature, and if there were any secret excellence among 


alone, is capable of doing everything for us.” Unfor- 


them would fetch it out.” To learn the concrete before 


tunately, however, it does not appear that desertions| the abstract, to learn by appetite and not by compulsion, 
are less frequent, but that, on the contrary, they in-|to learn as far as possible by observation and not by 


crease in frequency, while in other respects the morale 
of the army has not improved in proportion to the in- 
crease of education. 


hearsay—tell me, have our schools so fully realized and 
accepted these great principles of learning, that we can 
hear them laid down clearly and absolutely by a teacher 
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of two centuries ago without surprise? Is our education 
so true to nature that we can help wondering to see how 
he believed in the necessity of saturalness ? 

2. The second characteristic of all Milton’s ideas of 
education was its practicalness. This stands out in his 
very definition of edu ation. “I call therefore a com- 
pleat and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and publick, of peace and war.” It 
is Miltonic in its comprehensiveness, but it is altogether 
practical. As his education must issue from the nature 
of man, so it must come home to the use of man. Again, 
see the illustrations. He has no patience with the 
teaching of language for its own sake. All that folly, 
still prevalent among us, which begins to teach a boy 
Latin and Greek not as if it aimed to introduce him to 
two noble literatures, but as if it intended to make him 
a grammarian and philologian, so busying itself at once 
with all the niceties of grammar, all this he could not 
bear. “Though a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he 
have not studied the solid things in them as well as the 
words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be es- 
teemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman 
competently wise in his mother dialect only.” Zhings 
and not words was the watchword of the seventeenth 
century and, once more Milton was a man of his time. 
In all his treatment of the languages we want to re- 
member that Latin was still a tongue of use. Was not 
this very Milton, Latin secretary to the Protector? An- 
other idea of his was that boys should learn their Greek 
and Latin by reading books which were themselves man- 
uals of science, and so seek /anguage only in seeking 
something farther on, the knowledge of the shings of 
which the world was made. Cato, Varro, and Columella, 
Celsus, Pliny, and Solinus, Hesiod,-Theocritus, Aratus, 
“and the usual part of Virgil.” These are the 
books from which boys were to learn their Greek and 
Latin.” We may not think the plan a good one, but at 
least it indicates the practical character of all his scheme. 
He claims strongly that English boys ought to be edu- 
cated in England, and would only let them travel when 
they have come to “three or four and twenty years of 
age.” “Nor shall we then need the monsieurs of Paris 
to take our hopefull youth into their slight and prodigal 
custodies, and send them over back again transformed 
into mimics, apes, and kicshoes.” When we read this 
we feel like crying out with Wordsworth, “ Milton, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour.” Would that he might 
preach this doctrine to our American fathers and moth- 
ers. I must not dwell on other of his practical ideas, 
but they are many. He would employ experts to teach 
the several arts, “ procure as oft as shall be needful, the 
helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shep- 
herds, gardners, apothecaries, and in the other sciences, 
architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, who doubt- 
less would be ready some for reward and some to favor 
such a hopeful seminary.” His rules for exercise would 
“satisfy the most eager champion of physical culture. 
Everywhere it is the man, the citizen he wants to make. 
Mere aimless scholarship will not content him. 

3. The third of the pervading ideas of Milton’s edu- 
cation, I called nodéeness. We are struck instantly with 
the lofty tone that bréathes through all. “ Enflamed 
with the study of learning and the admiration of Virtue,” 
so sounds his royal phrase. “ Infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardour, as would 
not fail to make many of them renowned and matchless 
men,” so he declares his purpose. It was a noble age ; 
enthusiasm was in the air. Marston Moor, and Naseby 
were fresh household words. Puritanism, which Car- 
lyle calls “the last of all our heroisms,” was at its best. 
And Milton’s heart and soul was in it all. Besides, he 
was a poet ; and a poetic elevation, a constant sense of 
all the deeper meanings and loftier purposes of human 
life, was in all he thought and said. While he was mus- 
ing the fire burned, and then he spake. In days like 
ours when there is so much to make us fear, in all the 


high development of education, a certain decay of no- 
bleness, a certain prosaical minuteness, a certain sordid- 
ness, a certain dry economy—in our days, when the 
highest culture is distrustful of enthusiasm, when. elo- 
quence is not in favor in our schools, when the average 
teacher is more afraid of exuberance than of dryness 
in his pupil, when a sort of aridity is felt upon our fields 
of education—in such a time there is nothing better for 
us to study than the nod/eness which the poet-teacher al- 
ways flung like an atmosphere about all his thoughts on 
the true training of the young. “Stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men and worthy patriots, 
dear to God and famous to all ages”—those are his 
words about his imaginary scholars. If they seem 
strange and sentimental to us of this later century, it is 
well for us to ask whether we have not lost something 
that made them real and naturaltohim. Of the methods 
of Milton’s noble education I must not speak at length. 
The school-house that he dreams of is a “ spatious 
house and ground about it fit for an academy.” There 
his scholars were to make their home up to the limit of 


their general education. They were to be taught “ the) 


exact use of their weapon, to guard and to strike safely 
with edge or point.” Soto be kept “healthy, nimble, 
strong, and well in breath, as the likeliest means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with 
a gallant and fearless courage.” In the Puritan’s 
scheme there is no mention of any of the fine arts but 
one. Their times of rest between labors and before 
meat were to be “ taken up in recreating and composing 
their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of music heard or learnt — either while the 
skillful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in 
lofty fugues or the whole symphony, with artful and un- 
imaginable touches, ardour, and grace, the well-studied 
chords of some choice composer ; sometimes the lute 
or soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices either to re- 
ligious, martial, or civil ditties.” And after meat music 
again to “assist and cherish nature in her ‘first concoc- 
tion.” Then again, they are “to be reduced in their 
nightward studies wherewith they close the dayes work 
under the determinate sentence of David, or Solomon, 
or the Evanges and Apostolic Scriptures.” We may 
not think it well to have our scholars rest and digest to 
organ notes, but these are only touches which-show the 
effort after nobleness, the moral and poetic loftiness 
which fills the master’s whole idea. And over all and 
under all there is that love of responsible liberty which 
was the passion of his soul, 

Naturalness, practicalness, nobleness, these are the 
words that characterize this ideal education. The whole 
plan is pitched upon the highest key. The ease with 
which he talks of vast achievements takes our breath 
away, and has made many educators and critics turn 
away from this remarkable tract with something almost 
like contempt. Milton talks of how “ Some other day 
might be taught them the rules of Arithmetic and the 
elements of Geometry even playing.” And again he 
says that “either now or before this they may have 
easily learnt a¢ any odd hour the Italian tongue.” Po- 
litical economy and a few Greek Tragedies are thrown 
in as mere trifles. It is not a scheme to be perfectly 
carried out in any ordinary high school, with average 
teachers and average scholars. Indeed, it is not a 
scheme to be perfectly carried out anywhere by any- 
body. Milton himself believes that “this is not a bow 
for any man to shoot in that counts himself a teach- 
er, but will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses.” But where the special 
methods fail the spirit still survives, and is what we 
want in our education now, as much as Milton saw that 
it was wanted then. 

It is interesting to see how certain of the problems 
that are uppermost among us did not trouble the specu- 
lations of our philosopher then at all. They had not 
loomed up into sight. In that re/igious age, the ques- 
tion of religious and secular education was not mooted. 


Education was presumedly and necessarily religious. 


The Bible was the first of school books. “ After even- 
ing repast till bed-time their thoughts will be best taken 
up in the easie grounds of religion and the story of 
scripture.” In that Puritan age art education had not 
taken the place in the schools which it is only now ven- 
turing to claim. The fine arts were prostituted to court 
influence, and the relations of art to industry had 
scarcly been at all explained. In that masculine age the 
question of woman’s education was unknown. The 
Salic law still ruled in letters. A few great ladies of 
the previous century had shone as scholars. Roger 
Ascham—a man whom every student of the history of 
English education knows full well, and whom every 
teacher ought to know—had written almost a hundred 
years before, his exquisite account of Lady Jane Grey’s 
scholarship and delight in learning; but Milton never 
talks except of boys. He was a man’s man in a man’s 
time. The higher education of all women and coédu- 
cation still were to slumber for two centuries before a 
higher civilization and a deeper social life should make 
them the problems of the time. 

So there was much with with he did not deal ; but by 
the spirit of which his tract is full, these questions which 
were not yet born must find at last settlement. We 
have seen how broad his spirit was. His principles are 
universal. It is a fact which ought to interest every 
educator, from the teacher of babies to the presidents 
of colleges, that the great philosophers, what we may 
call the ruling minds of the last four centuries of Eng- 
lish thought, have all given us treatises on education, 
and nothing could more let us into the different lives of 
those strangely different centuries than those pictures of 
the education of their time. In the Sixteenth century we 
have Francis Bacon’s second book of the advancement 
of learning. In the Seventeenth century we have John 
Milton with his tract on education. Really belonging to 
the Eighteenth century we have John Locke, “On Ed- 
ucation,” too, and in our own Nineteenth century it would 
be hard to find a more characteristic book than Herbert 
Spencer’s treatise on the same great subject. Bacon 


|protests against narrow medizvalism, and pleads for 


larger views of usefulness and what is useful. Milton 
we have already heard. Locke rebels against the old 
tyranny of grammar teaching, and believes (brave ideal- 
ist that he is!) that virtue can be taught at school. 
Herbert Spencer sings the praises of Natural Science, 
and demands a discipline more in harmony with the 
constant laws of human nature. In every age each 
philosopher tells essentially the same story and feels es- 
sentially the same needs. Naturalness, practicalness, 
nobleness are always becoming clouded, always in dan- 
ger of being lost. And if they ave lost, just so far as 
they are lost education withers, becomes small, special, 
formal—ceases to represent and train our time, and 
lays no strong foundations for the times to come. 

It is for me to leave it to you who listen to me, the 
teachers of schools, men and women who know what 
education is among us, to judge where these first prin- 
ciples of education stand to-day. With them éducation 
ripens or withers. They have been the anxiety of phi- . 
losophers always ; they must be your anxiety now, and 
you must know how they are prospering in the midst of 
all the hubbub of experiments and theories. But for 
myself, certain impressions come very strongly out of 
the study in which we have been engaged. _I am struck 
with the simplicity of the problems of education at the 
bottom. They seem to change, but always they are the 
same ;—they all come at last to these first principles in 
every age, and I am impressed again with their dificu/ty. 
The simple is always the difficult. Reduce every prob- 
lem to its fundamental principle, and then for the first 
time you stand face to face with its difficulty. Then 
you see how hard it is. When we see that that over 
which the philosophers have puzzled in every age has 
been in every age the same, then we realize that it must 
be no child’s question to be settled in a flippant hour. 
And yet again, it makes education seem more Auman. 
I cannot think of it as an art, a technical and separate 
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— 
thing, when I see how the great human minds have 
always pondered it. Clearly, the more we are true 
men and women the more worthy we shall be to deal 
with it. 

‘and once again, before I close, I urge the need of 
more study of the history of education. Poor, extempor- 
ized things our schools would be without our great Seven- 
teenth century educator, and men like him must not be 
strangers to us. Our normal scholars must not be al- 
lowed to think that education began with their teach- 
ers, or their fathers. ‘The teacher must work out of the 
inspiration of a world-long past. 

And through it all, as we read it, we shall trace these 
lines—the craving for naturalness, and practicalness, 
and nobleness. They are nothing new, but they can 
never be too old. Through the grey pavement of the 
streets of Venice run ‘two threads of white marble, by 
which the traveler, lost in the intricacy of the mighty 
city, cannot fail to find his way to the Rialto, where the 
center of the city’s business lies ; so through all educa- 
tion run these three threads, which he who follows pa- 
tiently shall come at last to where truth is most truly 
and richly taught and learned. 


Prof. Quimby’s Lectures on English Grammar. 


Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir :-—I noticed, recently, in the 
“Reports of the New Hampshire Board of Education,” 
an article reported from Professor Quimby’s lectures on 
English Grammar ; and, with some of the statements I 
was weH pleased, thinking them very correct, conse- 
quently they need no comment. Others (probably in 
consequence of my inability to comprehend the pro- 
found thoughts of the author) I do not consider accord 
with the common usage of literary men, and still others 
that do not accord with the principles of good common 
sense. 


The first statement which I will notice is this: ‘ Snow, 
you say, is a common noun, The definition is, —A 
common noun is a name that can be applied to any one 
of a class of objects. Is snow such a name? What 
are the individual objects comprising the class?” In 
answer to the last question I will say that our papers 
state that we have had sixteen snows thus far, this year, 
and I should think that number would make quite a re- 
spectable class. Again, we have a fine snow, a coarse 
snow, a /ight snow, a heavy snow, and snows of various 
shades of color ; if saow in these several cases is not 
acommon noun, please tell us what it zs, and we will 
consider our knowledge of grammar on the increase. 
Another definition to a common noun is, A general 
name ; and, if snow has not been sufficiently general 
this winter to entitle it to be called a common noun, I 
should not know how to classify it. 


Second, “ An affirmative is said to be in the indica- 
tive mode, but Jan go is called potential, though it is a 
distinct affirmation.” But may not a verb be in the fo- 
tential indicative, or -the fotential subjunctive, without 
inconsistency? We have participles, participial adjec- 
tives, and participial nouns, each partaking of the na- 
ture or form of two parts of speech. Why, then, may 
not a verb, in its mode, combine, in part, the meaning 
of ¢wo modes? And then he continues, “In.the sen- 
tence (J can go), can is the predicating verb and go is 
in the infinitive ; but he does not tell us how to parse 
them. He also says, “To go” is not in the infinitive 
mode ; that 4 is a preposition and go is in the infini- 
tive, but gives no rules for construction. 

But, the most absurd statement is, “ //Aave done my 
work is to be analyzed the same as J have my work 
done.” This is “Young America” full fledged. Old 
America could stand up and say, “I Aave done my 
work,” and all would know, definitely, what he meant ; 
but “Young America,” in his spotless kids, stands up 
and says, “ have my work done, sir ; I do not soil my 
dainty hands in doing it”; and, if I understand the 
Professor, he is trying to prove that he says the same 


fof an incident in my early life. 


thing that one of our noble ancestors would have said, 
when, in conscious dignity of his manhood, he says, “ Z 
have done my work.” When I read this sentence, I said 
to myself, surely we have fallen upon those times al- 
luded to by Cato in the Roman senate, when he says: 
“ Fampridem equidem nos vera rerum vocabula amisimus ; 
which: in plain English means, we have lost the #rve 
meaning of words. I givea pupil a problem, Presently 
I say, Amariah, “have you done” your problem? “I 
‘have it done,’ sir,” is the reply. That does not answer 
my question. “ Have you DONE” your problem? 1 
told you, sir, “I had it done.” “ Who did it for you?” 
With much hesitation he replies, Nehemiah. Now, 
if literary men argue sincerely, that “I have done 
my work” means just the same as “I have my work 
done,” and thus pervert language, I think we had 
better go back to gestures, signs, pictures, and hi- 
eroglyphics, and try to construct some medium of com- 
minication that will convey some definite idea. 

The professor’s criticism on language reminded me 
One of my asso- 
ciates was very ill. His physician, after many wise ex- 
pressions and a critical examination of the case, said to 
him: “I must frst tear you a// to pieces, and then build 
you up.” In after years he told me that what the Doc- 
tor said he must do frst he did to ferfection, but the last 
part he never did. And, it seems to me that Professor 
Q. has done very much the same thing with our lan- 
guage, in the passages quoted, as the Doctor did with 
my early associate in regard to his physical health. 

I have made these suggestions hoping that some of 
the bright luminaries living in the latter part of this en- 
lightened nineteenth century may throw some light upon 
the subject. I want the reasons and the rules, then I 
can understand. D. C. 


Religious Instruction in English and Welsh 
School-Board Schools. 


The British Education Department some time ago 
issued a circular in obedience to an order of the House 
of Commons, asking for information from all the school 
boards of England and Wales established up to the rst 
of August, 1874, as to the rules in force regarding re- 
ligious observances and religious instruction in their 
schools. The replies which have been received are of 
considerable interest, as showing the different ways in 
which the Act of 1870 has been carried out in this par- 
ticular. Answers are scheduled from 479 boards ; oth- 
ers, to the number of 278, are recorded as having made 
no regulations on the subject. Nearly one-half of the 
Welsh cases—that is to say, 65 out of 140—fall within 
the latter description. This is probably to be attributed 
in most cases either to the recent election of the boards, 
or to having no board schools under their control. This 
latter reason accounts for the absence of any response 
from many of the boards. The majority of the boards 
appear to have framed their regulations on the model 
of a resolution passed by the School Board for London, 
in effect as follows: That the Bible shall be read in the 
schools, with such explanations and instructions in the 
principles of morality and religion as are suited to the 
capacities of children ; provided always that no attempt 
be made to attach the children to any particular de- 
nomination; and that in the case of any particular 
school the board would consider any application by man- 
agers, parents, or ratepayers of the district that the 
school should be excepted from the operation, in whole 
or in part, of the resolution. The board made provision 
for the use of prayers and hymns at the time allowed by 
the Act of 1870, leaving the arrangements for such re- 
ligious observances to the discretion of the teacher and 
managers in each case. In the London metropolitan 
board schools “the observances ” are concluded by 9.15 
in the morning, Bible instruction being given either be- 
tween 9.15 and 9.45, or between 11.30 and noon. An- 
other regulation made by the London Board has also 
been widely adopted—namely, that which provides for 


the separate instruction in secular subjects during the 
time of the religious teaching or observances of any 
child who is withdrawn from the latter by his parent or 
guardian. General regard is expressed for a rigid ad- 
herence to the “conscience clause” and the “ Cowper- 
Temple clause” of Mr. Forster’s Act. The clause which 
Mr. Cowper-Temple introduced into the bill stipulated 
that no religious catechism or religious formulary which 
is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in a rate-aided school. But this does not appear 
to be universally acted upon, for while in some districts 
the Bible is merely read without note or comment, we 
find such boards as Cockermouth and Caister-next-Yar- 
mouth, in which the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Apostles’ Creed are taught ; while at 
Bowness, Cumberland, instruction is given in the Church 
of England Catechism. 


The reply from Birmingham is worthy of remark. 
“The school board make no provision either for relig- 
ous instruction or for any form of religious worship. 
In buildings erected by them opportunity is given to 
voluntary teachers to give religious instruction, and to 
conduct any form of religious service they please. The 
teachers, who must not be board teachers, pay rent to 
the board for the use of the buildings.” For this pur- 
pose the schools are open three-quarters of an hour on 
two mornings in the week. The principle here laid 
down scarcely differs from that adopted in some other 
places, except in the provision that board teachers may 
not give religious instruction. The elaborate schemes 
adopted by Wolverhampton and Manchester are iden- 
tical. Attaching great importance to the value of re- 
ligious knowledge on the part of teachers and schol- 
ars alike, these boards prescribe a graduated course 
of oral teaching and the committing to memory of por- 
tions of the Bible, with suitable exercises in writing and 
raading. 

Both Manchester and Wolverhampton are conspicu- 
ous in the short list of boards who, while maintaining 
schools of their own, pay fees on behalf of children at 
voluntary schools In this way the former have annu- 
ally expended an average sum exceding £1,800. The 
Liverpool Board appears to be the only one which 
sanctions the Douai verson of the Bible. This is done 
where Roman Catholic children are the majority, or are 
sufficiently numerous to be entitled to separate religious 
instruction. When a school is transferred under the 
powers of the principal Act, a clause is frequently in- 
serted in the deed of transfer reserving the use of the 
school premises by others than the board, with a view to 
the holding of Bible classes within certain specified hours, 
On this principle we find that at Great and Little Abing- 
ton, Cambridge, religious instruction according to the 
principles of the Church of England is given before 
each morning meeting of the school, Similar arrange- 
ments have been made at other places. Bowness, Cum- 
berland, where the Church Catechism is taught, differs 
essentially from the cases just cited, in that there the 
Catechism is taught under the auspices of the board, 
whereas, in the other parishes the school premises are 
not in the hands of the board while Church lessons are 
being given. The districts where the board of instruc- 
tion is stated to be purely secular number twenty-six. 
In one of the two board schools at Conwil Caio, Car- 
marthen, no instruction is given of any other nature 
than secular, while at Gelligaer, Glamorgan, a like sys- 
tem is adopted for three out of the six board schools. 


The Present Opportunity to Teach United 
States History. 


The present is a time of passing interest to every 
true American citizen. Each day is the centennial an- 
niversary of the welding of some link in that chain of 
events which led to the emancipation and confedera- 
tion of these United States. The mind involuntarily 
goes back a century, and dwells amid the stirring events 


then occuring on this coast. To-day we seem to see 
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the British troops march to and fro through Boston’s 
streets ; we hear the drums beat, and experience the 
feelings that must have dwelt in the breasts of our 
patriot fathers one hundred years ago. The schoolboy 
glories in the story of his ancestor’s spirit, when their 
boyish sports were disturbed by the overbearing militia. 
In a few days, Lexington Green, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill will seem to present a reénactment of the glorious 
scenes of one hundred years ago. A little while longer, 
and the fourth day of July will be more replete with 
emotional interest than it has been since it first began 
to be an anniversary day. It is indeed a time of daily 
centennial anniversaries. 

Now, since these are days so full of historic interest 
to Americans of all ages, cannot the teacher here dis- 
cover an opportunity to teach United States History in 
such a manner as to make it pastime instead of labor? 
What child or young person is there who does not take 
delight in recollecting that a year ago to-day he was ex- 
periencing a certain pleasure, or where is the one who 
wouldn’t be all attention, if told that a hundred years 
ago this hour some great historical event was taking 
place? I regret that I myself am so ignorant of histor- 
ical facts as to be unable to give a pertinent illustration 
for what I wish to communicate, but take the following 
for an example : 

A hundred years ago to-day was. begun by British 
troops the building of a certain fortin Boston. Tell the 
children this ; let them view the spot, if possible, and 
they will be only too anxious to find out all they can 
about that fort and its history. Of course, a compara- 
tively few can have the advantage of visiting such a 
place, but maps will be found, in most cases, to serve 
nearly as well as actual visits. - 

Thus, each day, in a short general exercise, take up 
the study of the event which the day commemorates. 
Let the children find out all they can about it them- 
selves, and when they have given what facts they have 
learned, add such profitable information as you may be 
able. In this way, it seems that children can acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the details and order of those 
events which led to the founding of this republic. And 
not only will the child’s historical and geographical 
knowledge be increased, but an impetus will be given to 
a proper development of his imaginative powers, for he 
will have in his mind a picture of each one of these 
events. And surely there will be within him a growth 
of the spirit of true patriotism. But a few cautions 
must be observed in this teaching. 

First, be careful not to develop hard feelings against 
our mother country. Let the children know that the 
English government and people of to-day, are not what 


. they were a hundred years ago. Teach them to render 


all the honor and reverence due the grand old country 
of our parentage. Do everything possible to prevent a 
return of that spirit between Americans and English 
which characterized public sentiment for so long a time, 
and whose traces, I grieve to say, are not yet wholly ob- 
literated. 

Second, don’t teach mé/ifary history, to the neglect of 
civil, This is, and has ever been, a great fault in the 
teaching of national history. Ask any scholar of our 
present schools to tell you a few important facts in the 
history of the United States, and he will immediately 
begin :—“ Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Mexican 
War, and War of the Rebellion.” You'll find that it’s 
only war that is remembered, or thought worth temem- 
bering. Our children are not, and never have been, suffi- 
ciently taught our country’s c7vz/ history, and this fact is 
painfully evident in the limited knowledge of past leg- 
islation possessed by those whom we choose to govern 
us, to say nothing of the warfare-loving spirit which 
such a training engenders. It has been truly said that 
History repeats itself, and reasoning from this, we right- 
ly infer that the man who is familiar with past legisla- 
tion will make a good legislator, since he will . find 
his knowledge a just criterion for the settlement of 
present civil questions. Indeed, it is but a few days 


since we were called to witness, in a masterly speech 
delivered in our National Senate, pertinent references to 
precedents authorizing the action of certain ones at the 
scene of the Southwestern troubles. 

Seeing, then, the need of a little knowledge of ¢ivé/ 
history, is it not evident that this also can be taught as 
above? For example, supposing the Continental Con- 
gress was in session a hundred years ago. Then the 
study would be : What were the questions discussed and 
decisions made to-day, and to-day, and so on? Thus, 
with that mixture of the martial element which the day 
commemorates, the child will learn not only civil and 
military history, but principles of government, and the 
love of the great and good men whose words and deeds 
founded this republic. 

This principle of learning history by studying the 
events which each day commemorates, is, of course, uni- 
versal in its application, but it seems to be most appo- 
site of adaptation to the present opportunity of gaining 
a definite knowledge of the foundation of that govern- 
ment which men have ceased to denominate’ “ The 
Great Experiment.” 


A Suggestion to Invalid Students. 


BY REV. EDWIN S. WILLIAMS, BRAINARD, MINN, 


It would be a blessing to any invalid student to come 
and spend two or three years in a Northwestern college, 
even if he did not complete his course there, but should 
return to his chosen Alma Mater to graduate. I know the 
horror which this statement will occasion—the dread of 
leaving fascinating societies, congenial chums, famous old 
literary centers, the complete equipments of the best en- 
dowed schools, the songs and frolics, and all that “col- 
lege world” which holds such mysterious charm. Leave 
all these for a “one-horse Western college !” I seem to 
hear more than one enthusiastic collegian say, with dis- 
gust. Let me give a hint or two of compensations, be- 
side the undoubted gain in health. I will not dwell on 
the absolute gloriousness and exquisiteness this match- 
less climate seems to have to those in whom it develops 
abundant health. Nor will I glorify the prairies, and 
wax enthusiastic over grouse and trout, deer, and other 
game abundant and tempting. These are an old story 
to me, almost a “ pioneer,” yet ever kept in mind by the 
glad enthusiasm of new-comers who have followed their 
own letters to me here, and taken new leases of life and 
usefulness. 

It is worth a great deal to help make a college in a 
new State. ‘The early students share in the glory of the 
founders and builders, and have an esprit du corps for the 
whole institution quite equal to the intense class-feeling 
of the old colleges. Granted the possible scholarly 
finish is not so fine : the practical knowledge gained, the 
enthusiasm and push developed, the grappling . power 
acquired, the learning how to take hold and make new 
things go—these developments are specially valuable to 
young men nurtured in the old East. If they tend to 
develop conceit, despondent sufferers will admit a little 
conceit to be a healthy prescription for a morbid invalid. 
Time and contact with life will surely regulate it. 

Again, the intimate personal association with superior 
men is very valuable. The presidents and professors of 
the best Western colleges are the scholars from the 
East devcloped by large and noble work with practical 
heroes and enthusiasts. Meeting a few young men in 
their class-rooms; they love them as brothers. They 
have time to teach and magnetize them ; they pour out 
fair stores of learning and whole tides of manhood. 
The earlier classes of students from Western colleges 
have taken rank East and West far higher than the 
mere grade of their examination papers would have in- 
dicated. I mean no disrespect to those beloved and 
honored veterans surrounded by so many hundreds of 
young men, that they can touch but few of them out of 
the class-room in a course of years, Nor am I in the 
least disloyal to “ Mother Yale.” God bless her! Yet 


I deem it a duty to tell any student who suffers as I 


did, and may find health as I have, that leaving New 
England mournfully, and bearing a hand in building up 
such a college as Ripon or Carleton, he will find the 
glowing enthusiasm of President Merriman, and the 
model teaching and balanced character of President 
Strong, with the self-sacrificing and noble assistants, 
such forces in after life that they will always rejoice in 
them. My wider conviction is that it would benefit 
others than invalids to touch the society of the stirring 
West, broaden them for work either East or West, be as 
valuable as it is for Western-bred men to go and touch 
the cultivated East. If a few of the young men and 
women who are slipping out from the older colleges of 
New England, by reason of sickness, would come to the 


junior and senior classes of that beloved college at 
Northfield, I am sure the trustees would not thank me 
half so heartily as the young men and young women 
themselves.” 


An Old MS. 


[The following are extracts from a copy of an old MS. in the possession of A. M. 
Harrison, Esq., U. S. Coast Survey, Plymouth, Mass. The original was copied 
from a draft of the ‘ Laws and Ordinances of Harvard College,’ by Thomas 
Danforth, Treasurer H. C., 1668, an ancestor of Mr. Harrison’s wife. The pe- 
riods denote breaks in the MS.—Eb.] 


THE 
LAWES AND ORD’CS 
OF 


HARVARD COLLEDGE, 
Aggreed upon by the Overseers and Corporation of 
the Saide Colledge, 
Anno Dom! 1665. 
Vera copia, as attests, T. D., Record”. 
COLLEGE LAWES. 
Admission of Students. 


WHEN any schollar can read and under- For Latine Gram. 
stand Tully, Virgil, or any classical or 
dinary Authors, and readily make, speak 
and write, true Latine in Prose, and hath 
skil in making verse, and is completely 
grounded in Greek, so as to construe and Greek. 
parse in the Greek Testament, Isocrates, 
Minor Poets, etc., having withal meet 
Testimony of his Towardliness, He shal Towardliness. 
be capable of his Admission into Col- 
Every one must consider y¢ maine end of 
his studyes, viz. His Knowledge of God 
and Jesus Christ, And answerably to lead Honesty. 
a sober, honest and godly life. 

Every one shall soe exercise Himself in 
reading the scriptures twice a Day, as to 
be ready to give an account of his pro- Xes‘ins »* sv 
ficiency in theme, and of his observations 
of Languages and Logick, and Divine 
Truths unto his tutor, of whatsoever 
standing he be, seeing the entrance of the 
Word gives Light. Ps. 119, V. 15. 

No schollar shal goe out of his cham- 
ber without a Gown, Cloak, or Coat ; and 
every one everywhere shal were modest y tome | 
and sober Habits, without strange, ruffian- 
like, or new-fangled fashions, without all 
lavish Dress, or excess of Apparel what- 
seover, nor shal any wear Gold or Silver or 
j .... without the just perm...... 
cident, nor shal it... to wear Long 
Haire, Locks, Foretops, Curlings, Crisp- 
ings, Partings, or Powdrings of y* Haire 
. . . or shal any without the like reason 
take Tobacco ; or bring, or suffer to be 
brought, into his chamber strong-becr, Tobacco and 

strong-water, or other inebriating Drink, 
to the intent that all excesse may be 

No Student shal, upon any pretence Concerning choice 
wh soever, sceke the company, familiarity, ° “°"""” 
or acquaintance of Persons of unjust or 

Every undergraduate sh4l be called by How Undergrad. 
his he be y* Son of 
Nobleman, a Knights oldest Son, or a Fel- 
low-Commoner. 

_Every Fellow-Commoner shal bring a Fellow-Commoner 
piece of silver plate. . 


. to ye value of 
3ib. at least, which he may have the use 
of while he shal abide at the College ; 
and shal leave it to the Propriety of the 


it. 
College when he departeth from i 
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Bic prpereee education, will avail themselves of the opportunity the JourNAL 
ffers in this direction, to make any suggestions on Primary work, or contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. All such are 
invited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Cotsurn, South Boston.) 


Discipline. 

“What shall we do with our little charge now the 
bright eyes and restless limbs range before us?” If you 
are one of a large family at home, you can recall to 
your mind daily instances of how mother does, and 
numberless times, too, doubtless, when you devoutly 
wished you hadn’t happened to be the o/dest, so that it 
fell to your lot to carry out practically the home disci- 
pline. If your lot has been cast alone as sole scion of 
the house, then perhaps you can remember nothing 
but a general yielding to your wishes on most points. 
Be that as it may, you may well take a long breath 
and wonder if a// these dear little fellows are as 
gentle as you were, or as despotic, as the case may be ! 

But though the ome is your greatest auxiliary, and 
the memories of your own may be very tender, yet the 
work that lies before you now is as diverse from that as 
two things any can well be. You have all kinds to deal 
with, grave and gay—bashful and bold—bright and dull 
—noisy and quiet—in fact, an incongruity of elements 
as numerous as the children themselves. 

Though they have a wholesome regard for the teacher 
now, looking upon her as a being dropped from the 
clouds, or, perhaps, arisen out of some blackness, to 
their little perceptions, like another and a fearful world, 
according to the temperament and degree of culture of 
the individual,—yet time wears away such impressions, 
and a certain familiarity comes to bear on the daily in- 
tercourse. So then, the reins you hold must be suff- 
ciently firm without chafing, and those scores of little 
fellows must be made to feel, to their complete subordi- 
nation, the ruling spirit. This once established among 
them, everything is smooth—but how shall it be brought 
about ? 

COMFORT. 

First, then, you must be sure the children are com- 
fortable,—and right here comes a suggestion I should 
like to make to the builders of school furniture. I have 
felt for a long time, that the seats to which our schol- 
ars are doomed so despotically for such little eternities 
as even a few minutes of restraint seems to be to them, 
might be, and ought to be, more comfortable. A per- 
fectly horizontal plane is not what we like ourselves, 
neither is it on the principle which accords the most of 
ease and comfort to a sitting posture. Our “ comfort” 
chairs incline back, even in the seat. I don’t mean 
rocking and lounging chairs merely, but a_ perfect 
easy Chair shows a front-elevation of at least one or two 
inches over the back elevation ; in other words, the hind 
legs are very perceptibly shorter than the front ones, 
thus relieving the spine by insensibly insisting uport its 
rest. It does not make you /azy to be easy, neither will 
it the little fellow who has to sit there ; and I would re- 
spectfully suggest that the pretty little seats in our pri- 
mary school-rooms be surrendered to this one item of 
comfort. 

EXERCISE. 

A certain amount of exercise is absolutely necessary 
—necessary for health and indispensable as a means of 
discipline. I have been in schools where the poor 
little sufferers were compelled to sit like so many mum- 
mies, with hands and feet according to line and plum- 
met, with the light of gladness all gone from their eyes, 
and looking as if their heaven would come when the 
hands of the clock wore round to 12 M. ! 

_As children grow older and their experience of school 
life enlarges, they will naturally fall into its routine of 
general demands ; but these new comers are like raw 
tecruits, very ignorant and very fearful. Don’t require 
them to do much in the inactive line ; give them free 


and full exercise of all their limbs—not to scrape feet 


est way round to reach their seats ; give them frequent 
errands to other parts of the room, or to each other ; 
give them liberty to swing their arms naturally, not the 
stereotyped clasping of the hands together behind as 
they walk, thus throwing the shoulders up and the head 
forward, making them permanently ungraceful, if noth- 
ing more serious; let them, or require them to, put 
their two feet firmly to the floor, and not insist upon the 
tip-toeing, which at least /ooks very uncomfortable ; 
have short and frequent recitations, insisting upon strict 
attention during the lesson; grant a variety of diver- 
sions of various character, all of which shall tend to in- 
struction, etc. The multitude of exercises which are 
useful and instructive as well is almost infinite, and in 
just hinting at the above I have by no means exhausted 
the catalogue. In the future, other means of discipline 
will be treated. M. P. C. 


Department of Mathematics. 
Edited by PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 
[Teachers, and others interested in this Department, are respectfully invited to 
contribute by proposing questions or problems, by solutions of proposed prob- 
lems, or by illustrating methods of teaching, etc., etc.] 


“A. Q, J.” inquires in relation to problem V., in No. 
3 of the JournaL: “Can this, and similar problems, be 
solved by Arithmetic, and if so, how?” To answer this 
question it will be needful to define precisely “ Arith- 
metic.” That done, we shall no donbt find the answer 
not difficult. 

The science of Mathematics has for its object the de- 
termination of the measure of unknown quantities by 
their relations to known quantities on which they de- 
pend. A proposition requiring such determination of 
unknown quantities is called a problem, and the pro- 
cess by which these quantities are found is the solution 
of the problem. The solution of every problem con- 
sists of three distinct operations, and only three, how- 
ever easy or difficult it may be. These are as follows: 

1. The discovery of those relations between the 
quantities involved, by which the unknown depend upon 
the known, 

2. The separation of the unknown from the known 
quantities, so that the former may be found explicitly in 
terms of the latter. ' 

3. The application of the formula thus obtained to 
any particular case, by substitution of the numerical 
values of the known quantities. 

To explain more fully these three steps, let us take a 
simple illustration. Let it be required to find the perpen- 
dicular of a right-angled triangle when the hypothenuse 
(5) and base (4) are given. By the study of Geometry 
we learn that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other sides. This accom- 
plishes the first step, and if we are acquainted with the 
notation of Algebra, we may put # = the hypothenuse, 

— the base, and « = the perpendicular, and write : 

We might, therefore, have defined the first of the three 
operations by saying : 

It is the formation of the equation or equations ex- 
pressing the relations of the quantities involved. The 
number of independent equations must equal the num- 
ber of unknown quantities. 

Having found the relation expressed by the equation 
above, we proceed to find exf/icit/y the value of the un- 
known quantity in terms of the known. This we do 


easily without the aid of our algebraic notation, and/ yof, 


This we call the solution of the equation, and is the 


for very mischief, or endanger necks by twisting them peculiar province of Algebra. In fact, Algebra may be 
round to the next behind—but let them take the long-| defined as that branch of Mathematics which treats of 


the solution of equations. 

The third step is the substitution of the numbers, by 
squaring 4 and 5, subtracting, and taking the square root 
of the remainder, This is the peculiar and on/y prov- 
ince of Arithmetic, and Arithmetic may be defined as 
the branch of Mathematics which treats of the substitu- 
tution of numbers in algebraic formulas. The substitu- 
tion of these numbers may be made in the equation be- 
fore it is solved, and in some cases must be so made, as 
when the equation is of a higher degree than we are 
able to solve in a general manner. We may also be 
able to carry through the second part of the solution 
without the use of the algebraic notation, yet the work 
is no less algebraic than if we made’ use of the language 
of Algebra. We see, therefore, that of the three opera- 
tions in the solution of every problem, Algebra and 
Arithmetic each claims one, while the first is accom- 
plished by the aid of Geometry, Trigonometry, As- 
tronomy, Mechanics, or whatever branch of Mathe- 
matics may treat of the relations of the quantities in- 
volved. We should answer, then, that no problem can be 
solved by Arithmetic alone; but every problem can be 
solved without the use of the algebraic notation, if one 
is able to carry in his mind the relations of the quan- 
tities, though most problems would furnish too great 
difficulty for ordinary minds without the help of some- 
thing equivalent to this notation. ‘The problem referred 
to requires the use of Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra, 
and Arithmetic. 


_ THanks to “G, W. B.” for his kind words for the 
JourNAL, and his interest in the Mathematical depart- 
ment. Before we publish his solution of Problems I. 
and II., will he review them, and furnish the proof that 
a line through the center of gravity of the trapezoid 
parallel to its bases will divide it into parts equal in 
area? The same will apply to the other solution. We 
wish, also, to say of Problem II., that it was intended 
to restrict it by using only two dividing lines, intersect- 
ing each other of course. 


Mr. Epiror :—I send you the following, hoping some one will 
point out the fallacy in the reasoning, if there is any. M. 


Smith is chasing Jones, who is 1000 rods ahead. S. runs ten 
times as fast as J. Now, while S. runs 1000 rods, J. rans 100; 
while S. runs that roo rods, J. runs 10; while S. runs that 10 rods, 
J. runs 1 rod; while S. runs that 1 rod, J. runs one-tenth; while S. 
runs that one-tenth of a rod, J. runs one-hundredth of a rod,—J still 
a little ahead, you perceive, and so on toinfinity. Therefore Smith 
can never catch Jones. 

The fallacy lies in the application of the words “so 
on to infinity.” The running would go on in that way 
only a very brief fife time, and not to iwfinity. You 
may go on talking about it as above as long as you 
please, but meantime Smith has gone by Jones, and the 
latter becomes the pursuer.—[ Ep. 


CRAFTY MEN contemn studies ; simple men admire 
them ; wise men use them ; for they teach not their own 
use ; that is a wisdom without them, and won by obser- 
vation. Read not to contradict, nor to believe, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. And therefore, 
if a man write little, he had need have a great memory ; 
if he confer little, have a present wit; and if he read 
little, have much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathe- 


find that the perpendicular is equal to the square root of| matics subtle, natural philosophy deep, morals grave, 


base. Or, if we make use’of this notation, we simply 
transform the equation thus : 


the difference of the squares of the hypothenuse and |{o9ic and rhetoric able to contend.—LZord Bacon. 


Ir is a thing to be wished that every one would study 


the life of some great man distinguished by employ- 
ments to which himself may be destined by Providence. 
—Du Fresnoy. 
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Boston, Mass., March 138, 1875. 


Ir is gratifying to know that U. S. Commissioner 
Eaton has in preparation a report upon the libraries, 
public and private, in America, and it will probably 
show a most interesting exhibit for our country. Re- 
plying to the statement made the other day in the 
French National Assembly, by M. Laboulaye, that the 
great schools of Paris are almost destitute of libraries, 
the Bibliographie de la France mentions the following as 
the actual condition of things. The Ecole de Droit has 
a library of about 11,000 volumes, but the room in 
which it is placed is of very small dimensions, and by 
no means well adapted for consultation by students. 
The Ecole de Médecine has a library of 32,000 volumes, 
well cared for and placed in a handsome room, capable 
of seating as many as 150 readers atatime. Adjoin- 
ing it is the celebrated anatomical collection, known as 
the “ Musée Orfila,” occupying a suite of six rooms, 
The Collége de France, unfortunately, has no library, 
The Ecole des Mines has a library of about 7,000 vol- 
umes. Finally the library of the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure has a collection of 30,000 volumes, devoted to gen- 
eral literature, and another of 10,500 volumes, devoted 
exclusively to science. From this it would appear that 
the picture drawn by M. Laboulaye is over-charged. 


“ OLD-FASHIONED spelling schools” are the popular 
evening entertainments in New England just now, and 
from Eastport to Stamford old men and maidens, young 
men and children are engaged in the youthful amuse- 
ment of “ spelling up” and “ spelling down,” for prizes 
and for honors ; and spelling books, dictionaries, and 
newspapers are ransacked from beginning to end for 
the toughest specimens of orthography. Never did 
gallant knights enter the lists for the honors of chivalry 
with more zeal, than do the graduates from spelling- 
books and grammars seek to be enrolled among the 
competitors in this literary contest for the victor’s 
palm. Halls are crowded and doors are besieged with 
anxious and excited spectators, and dictionary-makers 
have a busy time in supplying the demand for prizes. 

At Providence, R. I., the spelling mania is now raging 
with peculiar energy, and the present week has witnessed 


two of these bloodless contests, one on Tuesday even- 
ing, at Music Hall, presided over by Commissioner 
Stockwell, and open to all competitors, and the second 
a most remarkable trial of spelling strength between sixty 
picked men from the students of Brown University and 
an equal number of selected young ladies from among 
the pupils of the State Normal School. There were’ 
two elegant prizes, which the Boston G/ode declared in 
advance would certainly be borne off by the young 
ladies, who would easily confuse their adversaries by 
their distracting glances, even if the collegians should 
be ungallant enough to attempt to outspell them. 


Tuat the Boston School Board is too large has long 
been apparent to the public ; and it is a hopeful sign, 
as well as a gratifying fact, that a majority of the mem- 
bers feel that such is the case. The General Statutes 
provide that in the towns of the Commonwealth the 
school committee shall consist of any number of mem- 
bers divisible by three ; but in the cities the number is 
fixed by the charter. By the annexation of Charlestown, 
Brighton, and West Roxbury, the number of members 
of the board in Boston has increased to one hundred 
and sixteen. The recent report of the board says that 
its experience for the last year has demonstrated that 
this number is too large for the prompt and efficient 
transaction of business. Not only has the business of 
the committee been often delayed by the accident of 
“no quorum,” but the body is so unwieldy as to scatter 
the interest and reduce the responsibility of the mem- 
bers to a degree which seriously affects the welfare of 
the schools. Action required by the rules to be had at 
stated periods, has sometimes been delayed for months. 
The report says: “With the divided and diluted re- 
sponsibilities of so large a body, it must necessarily be 
difficult to engage the attention of even a majority in 
all, or any considerable number, of the great variety of 
questions which come before the board. Measures of 
doubtful utility and expediency may be adopted or de- 
feated because a majority do not care enough about 
them to examine into their practical value.” 


Our suggestion, a few weeks ago, that teachers visit 
newspapers establishments and learn how the papers are 
made, has attracted no little attention. The newspapers 
themselves have approved it, and several teachers have 
expressed to us, by letter, the satisfaction derived from 
following the suggestion. One teacher, one of the 
ablest in New England, connected with a leading Nor- 
mal school, writes: “I obeyed the instructions, and 
think I could give a lecture on paper from the rags up to 
bound books or daily newspapers.” The live teach- 
ers, the successful teachers, are not those who rely 
solely on their previous education or the text-book in 
use for sources of that instruction which they are daily 
to impart to their pupils. The remark was made in our 
hearing, in relation to a Boston teacher, a few days 
ago, that “the hours between the opening and closing 
of each day’s session are all that she devotes to her 
school.” We do not need to visit that school to know 
that the highest success is not attained by the teacher. 
An occasional half-day spent in learning something, by 
personal examination, of the workings of a newspaper 
office, of a glass-factory, of a ship-yard, of a scythe shop, 
of a dye-house, or of almost any other industrial estab- 
lishment, would furnish the observant and faithful teacher 
with a stock of information which would advantageously 
supplement the reading and study to which a portion, 
at least, of the out-of-school hours of every such teacher 
it devoted. There is, to be sure, nothing new in the 
idea, but its importance is such as to justify its frequent 
and emphatic reiteration. 


Schools in Mexico. 


Through the long years of insurrection and foreign and 
civil wars that have cursed Mexico, her educational in- 


terests have languished. The period of comparative 


peace and prosperity which she has enjoyed for the past 
few years has, however, been marked by a strong move- 
ment in favor of educating the masses. Something like 
a national system of education was begun a few years 
ago, but, naturally, the highest and most satisfactory re- 
sults have not yet followed. The progress in this respect, 
however, is rapid, and our sister republic bids fair to 
soon establish her material prosperity in that great bul- 
wark of a true democracy, education. In the City of 
Mexico there are now three classes of public schools, 
the primary, the preparatory, and the collegiate. There 
are sixty primary schools, forty-nine of which are sup 
ported by the city, and the balance by the general gov- 
ernment. The schools are attended by 6,300 children, 
who are taught by sixty-five teachers, at a cost of 
$32,200 per annum. The primary schools are in ses- 
sion from 8 till 12 o’clock, and from 2 to § o’clock. 

In addition to the elements of popular education, 
great attention is given to drawing, etiquette, etc., so 
that the Mexican children are compelled to cultivate 
attractive and graceful manners. 

The preparatory college has accommodations for one 
thousand boys, and is attended by over seven hundred. 
The expense of those students who come from the coun- 
try is ¢200 per annum. The course is five years, and 
embraces the usual collegiate studies, John Stuart Mill’s 
Logic being a favorite text-book. This preparatory 
college sends the boys to colleges of jurisprudence, med- 
icine, engineers, and agriculture, which are well supplicd 
with all the appurtenances of similar first-class institu- 
tutions. Beside these public schools there are hundreds 
of private educational institutions, the various trades or- 
ganizations each having its own school. The Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Episcopalians have flourishing 
mission schools in the Mexican capital. 


Education in the Centennial Exhibition. 


The great Centennial Exhibition is to take place. It 
is to be both national and international in character. 
It will be a World’s Fair. All this may be counted as 
settled. Enough leading States have signified their 
concurrence to make it certain that all will codperate. 
As early as December last, twenty-two foreign govern- 
ments had signified their intention to participate, and 
the notes of preparation were heard in others. The 
president has again urged upon Congress the importance 
of lending some aid, and it is to be hoped his applica- 
tion may succeed. But whatever Congress may do, the 
exhibition is to take place, opening April 19, 1876, the 
anniversary of Lexington, and closing on the roth of 
October, the anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

It will be the largest and most complete exhibition 
of our arts, our resources, and our civilization, we have 
eyer made. We have taken part in the World’s Fairs 
held in Europe, in England, France, and Austria, and 
have won some prizes which have gratified our pride, 
and given us courage. But it was the almost unan- 
imous opinion of the Americans who were present at 
these great European exhibitions, that our country was 
very meagerly and meanly represented, and that we did 
not fairly maintain the rank so often and so freely 
claimed by us as among the foremost of civilized peo- 
ples. But the excuses for our inferior display seemed 
plausible if not satisfactory. An ocean had to be trav- 
ersed by our exhibitors, and American manufacturers 
had no pecuniary interest in the show sufficient to in- 
duce them to meet the trouble and expense. They had 
no hope to win a place in the European markets sup- 
plied with cheaper labor than theirs ; and American in- 
ventors had more fears of piracies than hopes of patents. 
So we choked down our shame, and stoutly assured our 
critics that America could beat them if she would. But 
now the case will be all changed. We shall be on our 
own soil. A great central city, easily reached from all 
parts of the country, will be the scene of the contest. 
Our manufacturers, inventors, and capitalists will be 
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struggling to keep and extend their own home markets 
against all foreign traders. 

The stimulation of a great national anniversary, the 
Centennial of our National Independence, will be upon 
us, and all our patriotism as well as our pride will im- 
pel the country to do its utmost. 

OUR IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS ARE ON TRIAL, + 

We have challenged the notice of the civilized world, 
and we have done it in the name and behalf of repub- 
lican institutions. The scores of thousands of our 
countrymen who have poured annually along the high- 
ways of European travel have not stinted to vaunt the 
power and wealth of the great republic; and our emi- 
gration agents have spread broadcast the praises of 
the art-promoting, wealth-producing powers of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

The representatives and citizens of foreign nations 
will come by thousands and tens of thousands, to mark 
for themselves, with profound and sharp attention, the 
proofs we shall give of our real standing and advance- 
ment. Our country, our institutions, and our govern- 
ment will be on trial as they have never been till now— 
a trial, invited by ourselves, before the august tribunal 
of the nations, Not poor emigrants seeking a home, 
but the intelligent and cultivated people will visit this 
exhibition, and the presses of Europe will teem with their 
more or less calm and searching estimates of our con- 
dition, our arts, and our relative standing in the great 
family of civilized peoples. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION, 

Who does not see that in such an exhibition, Amer- 
ican education must hold a most prominent place? 
Americans have gloried in the universal prevalence and 
high character of our systems of popular education. 
Our example has been quoted with approbation by Eu- 
ropean statesmen and journalists, and our leading in- 
stitutions have been described by the European press. 
The magnificent donations made by private citizens for 
the founding of colleges and universities, have been 
told widely in the Old World, and have helped to in- 
crease the interest in our educational system. To make 
any small and inadequate exhibition of our school system 
will dishonor us and disappoint our friends. ‘Thousands 
of spectators from the schools and universities of Eu- 
rope will turn to this part of the exhibition with the 
keenest curiosity. No part of the display made by our 
country will be more eagerly looked for, or more critic- 
ally examined. We cannot afford a failure here. If 
we are the intelligent, wisely-trained, self-governing 
people we have claimed to be, the style of people out 
of which a successful republic must be made, if our 
success in maintaining a free government is the result 
of our popular education—if indeed our people are su- 
perior to the masses of the old world monarchies, and 
our system of education is fit for a free people, this is 
the place to show it. 

WHAT TO EXHIBIT. 

We may trust to the well-known enterprise of our 
great publishers and manufacturers to make a full show- 
ing of the school books and apparatus for which our 
country is already famous. We have little to fear in 
this department either as to the extent of the exhibition 
or to its intrinsic merit. ‘The school books of Amer- 
ica will bear comparison with those of any other coun- 
try. In the department of primary instruction we shall 
stand unrivaled; but our success in that of superior 
education is less certain. We must still, for a time 
perhaps, yield the palm to the old world in the text- 
books of the highest learning and in the finer appara- 
tus of science. 

The public spirit and honest pride of our various school 
boards, committees, and trustees will doubtless take 
good care to provide drawings and models of their ele- 
sant and costly school buildings. These were shown, 
'o some extent, at Vienna. It will certainly be done to 
4 grander extent and witha greater effectiveness here at 
home. Our school architecture will not shame us, though 


the best taste. The elegance, magnificence, and com- 
modiousness of our palatial school-houses will challenge 
admiration, if not full approval. 

Our energetic Commissioner of Education, aided&by 
a host of State, county, and city superintendents, will 
take care that the long lines of school reports filled with 
the astonishing figures which number the grand army of 
pupils, the hosts of teachers, and the princely expendi- 
tures, shall not be wanting. Nor ought they to be too 
modest in blazoning upon maps, charts and schemes, of 
the most magnificent dimensions, the grand sum totals 
of those statistics of our school work, with every form 
of illustration and analysis, so that the most careless 
and cursory visitor to the exhibition may catch the gi- 
gantic facts. 

Nor must the press of the country be left ont. In 
the German School Department, at Vienna, the specta- 
tor saw spread out before him, rank upon rank, the 
splendid array of the newspapers of Germany. Let a 
similar exhibit be made here. The newspaper and pe- 
riodical publications of the United States will not suffer 
from comparison with those of any other land. And to 
these should be added the books published in America. 
The real intelligence and _ intellectual activity of a 
country is best understood by the extent and character 
of the provisions required to satisfy its daily, weekly, 
and monthly hunger for the periodic issues of the press. 
The real fruitfulness of the American press has never 
been fairly and fully known. Let the great stream of 
American literature be shown in all its breadth and 
depth. But the most important part of the exhibition 
is yet to be mentioned. It is the show of actual results 
—the specimens of the school work of the pupils. Here 
lies our danger ; and here, if active measures be not 
taken to prevent it, will be our failure. Some of us 
recollect the severe, but too just criticisms of the Aus- 
trian and other European papers upon this part of our ex- 
hibition in the Welt Austellung at Vienna. Our school- 
houses, school books, and apparatus were praised most 
generously, but when inquiry was made for the work of 
the American school-children, the show was so poor and 
meagre as to wholly discredit the richness of our facili- 
ties of instruction. The fruits evidently did not answer 
to the magnificence of the tree. 

In the German and Austrian school departments one 
saw in abundance the practical proofs of their school- 
work. From the little models in clay, the drawings, 
writings, compositions, etc., of the primary schools, and 
even the Kindergartens, to the splendid work of the great 
polytechnic schools, everywhere the eye met these exhi- 
bitions of school-work, affording a proof that no skepti- 
cism could gainsay of the real scope and excellence of 


German education. 
Let the committees who may have the Educational 


Department of the Centennial in charge see to it that 
timely notice be given to the schools of the country to par- 
ticipate. Let schools of all grades, from the district school 
to the university, be invited to show their work. A little 
ingenuity will serve to classify and prepare instructions 
for this exhibition. It should be full, embracing, as 
far as possible, every department of the work ; it should 
be uniform in plan, so as to render comparison easy ; 
it should be adequate, not the work of a few choice pu- 
pils, but of whole classes, that some idea may be gained 
ofthe general efficiency of the system. We cannot in this 
article attempt to outline, even, the scope of this exhi- 
bition. Its necessity and importance all must see. 
HOW TO EXHIBIT. 


There is an “art of putting things.” The most 
rich and abundant exhibition may fail if badly ar- 
ranged. A small one may please and impress, if man- 
aged with skill. No small responsibility will fall upon 
the men who shall be chosen to marshal into order this 
grand exposition of the education of our country, Our 
space will not allow even hints, if hints would serve any 
good end. One prime requisite should be imperatively 
demanded, viz. : large, ample space. The American Ed- 
ucational Department at Vienna was felt by many to 
be very near a failure, not so much from lack of mate- 
rial as from defective arrangement. It was cramped 
and crowded till it resembled a child’s play-house, and 
all nobleness and grandeur of effect were lost. It will 
be madness to repeat this folly on our own soil, 


the styles of building may not always prove to be in 


Boston Society of NaturaljHistory. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


In the absence of the secretary, Mr. J. A. Allen, Mr.{Emerton 
acted as secretary pro tem. 

President Bouvé after the reading of the report of the last meet- 
ing, read the names of several gentlemen who were proposed for 
admission into the society as new members. 

Dr. T. M. Brewer read a “ List of the Birds of New England ;” 
with comments. Dr. B. prefaced his reading of the catalogue by 
some statements in regard to the present lists of New England 
birds, which he thought were quite defective in a number of re- 
spects. 

The labors of Professor Putnam in regard to the list of birds 
of Essex County; of Professor Verrill and Mr. Boardman, and of 
Mr. J. A. Allen, of Cambridge, were favorably noticed. The most 
recent list is that ef Dr. Cones, United States Army. This list of 
birds comprises all the species believed to be found in New Eng- 
land, and is an exceedingly valuable one, but as it was issued sev- 
en years ago several species have been omitted, and some inserted 
as belonging to New England on insufficient testimony. Some 30 
species of birds have been wrongfully given as belonging to New 
England. A large class of ocegnic birds have been too hastily as- 
sumed as belonging to our fauna, from the mere fact that they 
have been occasionally seen upon our coasts. Unless such birds 
are found actually éreeding within our limits, the mere fact that 
birds of such powers of flight, as some of the petrels and shear- 
waters, ought not to place them in a list of New England Birds. 
The same thing would’ be true of some of the more powerful and 
swift birds of prey, as some of the falcons, hawks, and owls. 

Meleagris Gallo-pavo, or the wild turkey, should perhaps be re- 
tained in a list of New England birds, as it was once very common. 
It is, probably, now nearly if not quite extinct, although there is a 


the Green Mountain range. 

Several birds are to be added to our list, having been observed 
by the best authorities. Other species still have been shot so near 
the boundaries of the States that it is in the highest degree prob- 
able that they may be taken nesting in our limits. Some discus- 
sion then followed in regard to the extinct species, Alca Impennis, 
or the great auk, which was once common, and in regard to Hy- 
bridism. 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoll gave some notes on the Land Shells of the 
Rocky Monntains. The east slope of the Rocky Mountains were re- 
markably devoid of land shells—none being found. Several spe- 
cies were found near hot mineral springs near Grand River; some 
also near Blue River; and even high up, 7,000 feet, above the sea- 
level shells were collected. Several of these were new species. 
Some of the generalizations drawn from the observations of the 
party were that altitude has little influence upon the distribution of 
shells, as they are found as far up the mountains of Colorado as 
timber grows. Mountains, then, are by no means so formidable a 
barrier as they have been supposed to be. Shells belonging to 
fresh waters flourish much better in cold than in warm waters. 
There are no land shells south of South Colorado and Utah, 
which are found in Colorado. The desert proves a more effective 
barrier than the mountains. Some few species, however, may 
perhaps have followed the course of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. J. A. Allen, who was announced to read a paper on the “ Hares 
and Rabbits of Ameri@,” being absent, Dr. Jackson next exhib- 
ited a curious malformation of the sternum of a turkey. The two 
laminz of the sternum had apparently opened in such a way as to 
receive the intestine between them, so that quite a large cavity was 
formed. Dr. Jackson also exhibited another curious breast-bone, 
or sternum, of a large bird, thought to belong to the stork, heron, 
or crane family. The trachea of the bird made several turns upon 
itself in a cavity of the bone. This was thought to influence the 
voice of the bird, making it more loud and sonorous. ; 

Mr. Willard exhibited a series of specimens of gold, silver, and 
tellurium ores from Colorado. The specimens were from the 
“Sunshine District,” Boulder County, not very far from Boulder 
City. The ores were out of the great ore belt of that region, 
and hence are quite new. Some of the specimens were reported 
as being marvelously rich, some of them, picked specimens, assay- 
ing at the rate of $8,000 — $80,000 per ton. The tellurids of 
gold and silver have been regarded as of quite rare occurrence 


thus far, but were very abundant in this region. The tellurium gold 
and silver apparently form a somewhat unstable compound. A 


‘| broad vein of the ore was mentioned where the upper part was so 


decomposed that the gold was set free from the compound in the 
form of very fine grains. Specimens of the latter class were 
shown, the whole mass being a compound of tellurids of gold and 
silver (hessite or sylvanite), and assenopyrite. The actual analysis 
of some of the specimens indicated 60 per cent. tellurium to 40 per 
cent. gold. 4 

Dr. Winslow exhibited the skull of an ancient Peruvian, taken 
from one of the burial mounds of the “ Temple of the Sun, Pach- 
acamac, Peru, 1862. The burial mounds contained great numbers 
of bodies. Unlike the Egyptian mummies, they were in a very 
poor state of penser vation for the most part, and were wrapped in 
cotton instead of linen shrouds. Copper and stone implements 
were found with the mummies in some cases. The head was bent 
upon the chest, and the knees drawn up. Some of the bones of an 
infant, accompanied by a large number of spindle-like objects, or 
spikes, covered with cotton yarn, from the same locality, were also 
shown. A well-preserved skull of an ancient Hawaiian was also 
resented to the Society, with a specimen of indurated clay, from 
eru, containing impressions of leaves. 


possibility of the last of its race being captured in some part of. 
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_Mental Games for Children. 


BY MISS MARY H. LEONARD. 


To many of us who have grown up in large fami- 
lies of children, the quiet games of the long winter 
evenings, calling out trials of mental skill and quick- 
ness, have furnished the means of mental growth as 
well of great delight ; but there are many children with- 
out companions at home, who never have this mental 
stimulus unless it is furnished them in some way at 
school. One of the never-failing pleasures of my child- 
hood was the well-known game of “Crambo,” in which 
each child writes on one slip of paper a question and 
on another a word. These are then gathered and dis- 
tributed. When each player has received a question 
and a word, a certain length of time is given, in 
which he is required to answer the question in rhyme, 
using in the answer the word that was given to him. 
Those who never considered themselves rhymsters often 
develop a surprising quickness at it. 

A more recent mental game takes the name of 
“Farmer Trot.” This requires a pile of cards, each con- 
taining the name of some article. Farmer Trot asks 
the first player, “ Where did you go trading?” The an- 
swer may be, “Toa milliner’s store.” The next ques- 
tion, “ What did you get there ?” is answered by reading 
the first card of the pile, and may be “ A barrel of saw- 
dust.” Immediately the player is required to tell some 
sufficient reason why a barrel of sawdust was in a milli- 
ner’s store ; and also what he is going to do with it: as, 
“There was sawdust there, because the milliner had 
been having an addition made to her building ; and I 
shall give it to my father to pack with the ice in his ice- 
house. If the answer to the second question had 
chanced to be, “A yard of ribbon,” or something that 
would naturally be found in a milliner’s store, this 
player would have become Farmer Trot. 

Another of the games calculated to awaken quickness 
of thought, is the well-known game of “Companion.” 
The leader asks, “ What is my thought like,” and the vari- 
ous answers may be, “A pine-tree,” -‘ A cent,” “A rose,” 
etc. The leader then says, “I was thinking of an ap- 
ple,” and requires the players successively to think of 
some resemblance between an apple and a pine-tree, an 
apple and acent. Thus, “ An apple is like a pine-tree, 
because it grows.” An apple is like a cent, because it 
is round, or because both are in my pocket.” “ An ap- 
ple is like a rose, because it is sometimes red.” 

It would perhaps be hardly legitimate to take any of 
the time of a school session for games like these, but 
many a teacher in a country school, on a snowy winter’s 
day, is obliged not only to “carry her dinner,” but to 
provide some quiet entertainment indoors for the chil- 
dren who “ stay at home.” - 

I think a pleasant and profitable school exercise for 
young children might be made by placing before them 
some object, as a bell, and asking them to think of the 
qualities of the bell, and then to tell something that the 
bell is like, and why. It might be a good preparation 
for the study of rhetorical figures in later years. 

It is possible that some may feel that the bringing of 
such things into the school-room will degrade it to the 
level of the play-room. I do not think that much time 
should be allowed for such things. The most important 
part of the school work is done by regular, faithful, sys- 
tematic study. But we. consider that physical work and 
physical play are both important in a child’s education ; 


and we make abundant provision for mental work, while 
the idea of mental play is almost wholly ignored. 

Finally, is there any real difference between work and 
play, except that the play not being in the line of ordi- 
narily required duty, the child finds in it more of enjoy- 
ment because more of freshness? I think that almost 
every teacher of much experience with children has 
found that she has sometimes been able greatly to increase 
the amount of hard, earnest;work because she has been 
able to give it the semblance of play. 


Anecdotes. 


— Laughable mistakes are happening every day in 
in the experience of all of us ; sometimes they reflect 
on the teacher, and more frequently on the pupil. A 
boy in the master’s class was put to the blush the other 
day, in this wise. The teacher wrote upon the black- 
board the phrase, “ President Johnson and Congress 
were at variance.” After a minute the boy, fresh from 
an unsuccessful search, asked of the teacher, “ Would 
he please tell him where he should look for variance ?” 


— Another quite as funny was so good a joke on the 
teacher, that it has gone far and wide. Little incidents 
are continually occurring where an excellent opportu- 
tunity offers itself for a lecture on some reform. Here 
the teacher saw, in the hands of a boy, a suspicious- 
looking piece of tinsel paper, such as comes around to- 
bacco ; and the use of the weed being on the increase 
among our boys, she seized the propitious moment, and 
in an instant there rushed through her brain whole 
folios of sermons, if they could have had expression, 
With the paper in her hand, she sternly demanded : 
“Ts this yours?” “Yes, ’m.” “Do you use what 
comes in such papers as these?” “Yes, ’m”—with an 
unquailing eye. ‘ What is it?” then asked the teacher, 
bringing all things to a focus. “ Yeas¢, ma’am!” 

M. B. C. 


Department for Written Examinations, 


Examination Papers—University of Vermont. 
FOR ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN CLASS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Where is Vicksburg? Calcutta? 
Falls of Montmorency ? 

2. Bound the State of Pennsylvania. Name its chief towns and 
rivers. What mountains in this State? What mines? 

3. Whence do we obtain coffee; diamonds, india-rubber, rice, 
oranges, ivory? 

4- How could you go by water from St. Petersburg to Sevas- 
topol? From Burlington to Chicago ? 

5. Where are the sun’s rays vertical on the 21st of December? 
What is then their northern limit ? 


Hecla? Staten Island? 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR., 


1. What noun forms their plural in es? Rules for plural of 
nouns ending in y? Plural of Aandful, focus, Mary, Mr. Brown ? 

2. Give a list of auxiliary verbs. Of defective verbs. Write 
a synopsis of fy in the third person singular. 

3. Give the principal parts of plead, lay, Jie (recline), saw, bid, 
work, forbear. 

4. Correct the following sentences: What had I ought to do? I 
remember of hearing a report that you was ill. Genii denote aerial 
spirits. One may hear these kind of errors most every day. 

5. Re-write in proper form, with points, capitals, etc., the follow- 
ing sentence: “ Wile man exclaims see all things for my use see 
man for mine replies a pampered goose.” Parse the words in 
italics. 

ARITHMETIC: Classical Division. 

1. Define Quantity, Number, Interest, Discount, Fraction. 

2. Explain the Decimal Notation; show how it is extended to 
fractional numbers. 

3- Meaning of Multiple. Find the least common multiple of 10, 
25, 24, and 0.5. 

4- How do you find Principal,.given the Amount, Rate, and 
Time? 

§- Divide 1.75 by 0.001$. 

6. Find the square root of 222784 by means of the prime factors 
of this number. 

7. At what price must goods costing 25 cents per yard be marked, 
so that if sold at 10 per cent. below the price mark, there may be 


realized 10 per cent. advance on the original cost. 


8. A square piece of land containing 2 of an acre is divided 
into three parts as 1 : 3: 4 by lines parallel to one side; find the 
breadth in yards of each part, also the length in feet of the bound. 
ary of the second part. 

ALGEBRA: Classical Division. 


1. Explain the notation by letters: state its advantages, and how 
it differs from the decimal notation. 
- 2. Write two similar quantities in which shall appear the differ- 
ent forms of the exponent and the radical sign. 
3. Explain Algebraic Sum, Algebraic Difference, and the proc- 
ess of Subtraction. 
4. Derive a complete Rule for Multiplication of Monomials. 
5. Divide a? + a-* + 1 by a*+at+1. 


2 2 2 x—y+y-2+72-x. 
6. Sum of —, —, , and > 
x—y Z—x (x—y) (y—z) (z—x) 
x 
+ — 


or) 6 6 
y —y ). 

x 


7. Reduce to simplest form, _ 


, 


I—x 
8. Solve the equation, a | 1 — =x ja+ 
2a? 


1 — (1—a) | 


3a 
ARITHMETIC: Scientific Division. 

1. Define Factor, Denomination, Square Root, Power. 

2. Explain Division of Fractions, both common and decimal. 

3. A debt of $1,200, payable in two years, without interest, has 
what present value when money is worth Io per cent. 

4. A piece of work worth $194, is undertaken by A, B, and C; 
A can do it in 25 days, B in 31} days, C in 40 days; find time of 
all working together and each man’s share of the sum earned. 

5. Cube root of 30 3$5? 

ALGEBRA: Scientific Division. 
1. Make out a complete Rule for the Multiplication of Polyno- 


mials. 
2. Divide xt —x-* by x 4+ 


3. Reduce 


0.18 X — 0.05 
4. Solve the equation 1.2 x — x + 87h. 
0.5 
x+y= 
5. Solve 4x-+-z= bo x, y, and z, and verify. 
y+z=c 
10 14 — 2x 
6. Solve — — 24. 
x x? 


GEOMETRY: Scientific Division. 

1. Define Angle, Trapezoid, Polygon, Similar Arcs, and illus 
trate each by diagram. 

2. Prove that the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

3. Prove that angles at the center of a circle have the ratio of 
the corresponding arcs. 

4. Find circumference and area of a circle to feet in diameter. 

5. The rectangle contained by the sum and difference of two 
lines is equivalent to the difference of their squares. Prove it. 


LATIN. 


1. Decline dea, deus, allare, domus. 

2. Give comparative and superlative neuter forms of a//us, par- 
wus, bonus, similis. 

3. Write a synopsis of ago, and inflect ma/o in present and future 
indicative. 

4. What cases follow farco, fungor, punitel, memini, defend, 
sub, pro? 

5. Translate Cic. ‘x Cat. 1V. 8, from Sed guid to voluntatis. 

6. Give the principal parts of audet, potest, conferat. 

7. Force of ce in hosce? Of per in perhorrescat? Derivation of 
Sortuna, voluntatis ? 

8. Construction of guid, conditione, defendendam ? 
conferat? Why subjunctive? Sit why subjunctive? 

9. Difference in meaning between wrés and civitas? Quid com 
memoro and guid commemmorem ? 

10. Translate Virg. den. V. 232—243. 

11. Rewrite v. 235; mark the quantity of each syllable, the cx- 
sural pause, and the division into feet. 

12. Give the principal parts of curro, porriciam, euntem. 

13. Construction of onto, equora, sagitta, euntem ? 

14. Usual prose word for pelagi, candentem, divos ? 

15. Who were the Nereids? Notus blows from what quarter? 

16. Virgil was born where? Name of his patron? What was 
his first work? Most finished work ? 

17. Write in Latin: 

Nothing is sweeter to nan than fatherland and liberty. 
The very slaves desire to defend the city from these men. 

—[For vocabulary, see Cic. in Cat. IV. 8.] 


Object of 


[We omit the examination in Greek.—Eb.] 
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Washington Correspondence. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1875. 
Schools in Jamaica. 

The Commissioner of Education informs me that during the 
year 1874 the island of Jamaica had 500 elementary schools under 
the inspection of the school authorities, with an enrollment of 43,- 
135 pupils, and an average number attending, 25,160; as the chil- 
dren of school-age, between 5 and 15 years, numbered 123,834, the 
enrollment is by no means a satisfactory one. These schools re- 
ceived £14,293 from the government, and collected about £6,087 
for tuition fees. The school year has 45 weeks. 

Schools in New Mexico. 

While talking to General Eaton, he showed me a report just 
made at his request, by Hon. W. G. Ritch, secretary of New Mex- 
ico territory. When one remembers that five years ago there were 
no public schools, and no public demand for any, one of the good 
effects of the National Bureau of Education is obvious. General 
Eaton has steadily corresponded with every man in -the territory 
who chose to write for information; documents have been sent 
there and the light let in on one of the most shamefully neglected 
portions of our country. Twenty years ago, four counties gave 37 
votes in favor of public schools, and 5,016 against them. Now, in 
eleven out of the thirteen counties, there are 128 public schools, 
with 143 teachers, and 5,420 pupils; in 40 of these schools both 
English and Spanish are taught. There are also 31 private schools 
(in 21 of which both languages are taught), with 988 pupils; as 
well as 8 Pueblo Indian schools, with 10 teachers and 170 scholars. 
There are also 10 institutions for secondary instruction, with about 
45 teachers and 400 scholars. 

Close of the 43d Congress. 

The long agony of an expiring Congress is over ; and the 43d 
Congress is no more. Beginning with triumph, it has ended in hu- 
miliation. I cannot but think that it failed in its duty to the 
schools of the South in not passing some measure similar to Mr. 
George F. Hoar’s bill. Your readers in the North can hardly im- 
agine what a help it would have been to the struggling school sys- 
tems of the Southern States. Even partizan fury must have been 
dumb before a work so beneficent and judicious as this would have 
been. But the chance is gone. 

Among remarkable speeches made in which edacational matters 
were alluded to, I must mention those made by the Democratic 
senator Gordon, of Georgia, and by the Republican senator Pease, 
of Mississippi; the first was remarkable for its avowal that the 
white people of the South had protected and encouraged the edu- 
cation of the negroes, and that they would continue to do so; 
Senator Pease made a very elaborate exhibit of the Southern situ- 
tion from his point of view, and presented interesting statistics 
and facts respecting the attitude and actions of both political par- 
ties toward free public instruction. 

Appfopriation for the Centennial. 

The sum of $505,000, as recommended by the committee on ap- 
propriations, was voted by both Houses. Out of this the Board 
of Commissioners for the Executive Departments will probably 
have to spend $150,000 for a building, as the main exhibition 
building will not have room enough for all the private and State 
exhibitions; this is, all say, a very unfortunate provision of the 
law. The War office has $133,000, the Interior $115,000, the Navy 
$100,000, the Smithsonian Institution $67,000, the Agricultural 
$50,000, and the Post-office, Treasury, and the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion, $5,000 each. For shelving, stationery, postage, etc., $25,000 
were appropriated. 

The Education Report for 1874. 

The friends of education will rejoice to learn that General Eaton 
succeeded in obtaining a concurrent resolution ordering the print- 
ing of 20,000 copies of the report for 1874, of which 10,000 copies 
will be distributed by the House of Representatives, and 5,000 
copies each by the Senate and the Bureau of Education. 

For this success, educators should specia:ly thank the chairmen 
of the Senate and House committees on Printing, the Hon. Henry 
k. Anthony, of Rhode Island, and the Hon. William G. Donnan, 
of Iowa, to Hon. James Monroe, of Ohio, and to your -fine old 
Bostonian, Maj. Ben Perley Poore. In curious contrast to the en- 
thusiasm of these gentlemen, was the ungracious behavior of Sen- 
ator Sherman, of Ohio, who has had the sulks ever since the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege, and who last year succeeded in 
muzzling the Executive Department most effectually by arguing, 
objecting to, and voting against printing adequate editions of de- 


partmental reports for the information of the public. 
c. R. A. We 


— It is well known that many parts of Greece, and Palestine, 
and Asia Minor, which were, once luxuriant in fertility, are now 


barren, The change is supposed to be owing to the loss of forests, 
which has lessened the amount of rain, and dried up the fountains 
and streams. In Egypt, the opening of canals, like the Suez 
Canal, the extension of railroads, and the planting of trees, have 
produced a double change of climate. Rains have become more 
frequent. Formerly, in Cairo there were only four or five rainy 
days a year; now the average number is twenty-one. In the Delta 
there were formerly about eight; now they average forty. This 
'ncrease of rain has led to the cultivation of large areas-of land 
formerly barren ; and the gain amounts to twenty or thirty per 
cent., adding largely to productive wealth. Another change, not 
SO agreeable, is in temperature. The rains bring cooler weather, 
and there are many days when fires are almost a necessity which 
were formerly unknown. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

MAIN» endeavors to follow out the teachings of its motto. In 
the fall elections the cry is, “ As goes Maine so goes the Union.” 
In later years there has been a significance in the way that Maine 
has voted, and this idea has prevailed to such an extent that dur- 
ing the past winter the Legislature could not vote for the submis- 
sion to the people of an amendment to the constitution permitting 
biennial elections. Not much assistance or thought for the educa- 
tional interests of the State could be expected from an assembly 
of men whose chief aim and interest seemed to be in caring for 
their own political interest, above all others. Perhaps no more 
blame ought to be given to the last Legislature than to those of 
previous winters. Men of culture and ability, men who are known 
throughout the State as zealots in the cause of education, men who 
know, or ought to know, just the position of education, have found 
themselves in the minority, and have sometimes opposed the very 
measures which were proposed in accordance with their views and 
wishes. Each Legislature for many years has added to, and taken 
from, the laws of the State relating to education. 

The position of Maine geographically is well known. Its size 
serves in many geographies as an excellent object for the use of 
comparison. Comparatively few, however, know of the many dif- 
ficulties with which the cause of education has to contend. Maine 
at the present time is not in such a condition as to boldly hoist to 
the wind its pennant, bearing that well-known motto. Neither is 
the condition such that the flag should be strnck in absolute sur- 
render; but rather that flag run to the masthead with the “ union” 
down would declare to our friends that help we need, and help we 
must have, to save us from drifting upon the rocks and becoming 
a complete wreck. “ What do you need?” Stability. For many 
years one thing after another has been tried, and before a fair trial 
of the given plan has been made, the plan has been abolished. In 
this way has fared the county superintendency, teachers’ institutes, 
and others. 

At the present time, except the laws necessary for working the 
machinery of the common schools, there are but two things, the 
free high school bill and compulsory education, to show any differ- 
ence between Maine twenty years ago and at the present time. It 
must not be thought that all the teachers and all the schools of 
Maine are in the same old ruts of twenty years standing. They 
are not. In unison with the advance made by other States a cor- 
responding advance has been made, but it has been done by the 
greatest exertion, often without any aid, but with the greatest op- 
position. 


The question, in what way a settled definite policy can be brought 


before the Legislature, adopted, and let alone long enough to give 
it a fair trial, is one that should interest every educator in Maine. 
Many petitions were presented this year for the repeal of the free 
high-school bill. The friends of the measure this year were too 
strong, but how will it be next winter ? 

The only advance made was the passage of the compulsory law. 
And next winter, it is predicted that the law will be repealed. 
Many farmers assert that it improves certains soils to be idle for 
two years, and in that /earned treatise on agriculture, Virgil recom- 
mends to plough and leave the surface exposed to the action of 
the elements. Would it not -be well for a few years to have no 
laws in regard to schools, except such as may be necessary for 
proper returns? Then, when the people are ready to move, let 
them do so understandingly and unitedly, with the firm determin- 
ation “to do or die.” 


PoRTLAND.—The text of the bill under which this city enters 
upon a new era in its educational policy is as follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Legislature as- 
sembled as follows : 
Section 1. The school committee of the city of Portland shall consist of the 

mayor of said city, who shall be ex-officio chairman of the committee, and of 

seven other persons, one of whom shall be elected in each ward at the annual elec- 
tion for municipal officers, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and seven- 
five, in the same manner that aldermen now are, and such person shall be a resi- 

dent of the ward in which he is elected. | e 
Sec. 2. At the first meeting said committee shall designate by lot three of 

their number who shall hold office for one year, and four of their number who 

shall hold office for two years, and certify such designation to the clerk of said 
city, to be by him recorded ; and thereafter, at each annual municipal election in 
said city, a person shall be elected to fill the place of each one whose term expires, 
from the same ward as that of the member going out, in the same manner as 
hereinbefore provided, and hold office for two years. Whenever a vacancy shall 
occur in said Food the remaining members shall give immediate notice in writ- 
ing of the fact to said city clerk, and the city counsel of said city shall thereupon, 
in joint convention, proceed to fill such vacancy by ballot, and the person resid- 

ing in the ward in which the vacancy occurred receiving a majonty of ballots o 

nersons entitled to vote at such election, shall be declared elected, and hold of- 

fice till the next annual spring election, when the unexpired term, if any, shall be 
filled by the election of a person from the ward where the vacancy occurred. The 
members of said committee, duly elected, shall meet and organize on the second 

Monday in March, or as soon thereafter as may be, at such time and place as the 

mayor shall — A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
nsaction of business. 

enc. 3. The said committee shall have all the power, and rform all the du- 

ties in regard to the care and management of the public sc ools of said city, 

which are now conferred and imposed upon superintending school committees by 
the laws of this State, except as otherwise provided in this act. They shall an- 
nually, and whenever there is a vacancy, elect a superintendent of schools for 
the current municipal year, who shall have the care and supervision of said pub- 
lic schools under their direction, and act as of their board; they shall 
fix his salary at the time of his election, which shall not be increased during the 
year for which he is elected, except by consent of said city age Be may at 
any time dismiss him if they thiuk it proper and expedient. They shall annually, 
as soon after the organization of their board as practicable, furnish to said city 
councll an estimate im detail of the several sums required during the ensuing mu- 
nicipal year fo 1the sommes of said public schools, and shall not increase the sal- 
aries of the superintendent and teachers, or any other expenditures, beyond the 
amounts specified ‘or in such estimate, except by consent of said city coun- 
ci No member of the committee shall receive any compensation for his 


services. 


Sec. 4. All powers, obligations, and duties in regard to said public schools, 
not conferred and imposed upon said committee by the provisions of this act, shal 
be and are hereby vested in this city council of said city. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions herein con- 
tained, as far as the city of Portland is concerned, are hereby repealed. 

Ssc..6. This act shall take effect when approved. 


The following were elected as the committee at the election 
held March 1: William Curtis, Melvin P. Frank, Esq., Rev. W. 
H. Shailer, Dr. J. H. Chadwick, Charles F. Libby, Esq., Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and Charles Forbes. 


AUBURN.—There is a movement in Auburn which has taken 
form in the city council, to remove the present Edward Little High 
School building, and transmute the present high schoel grounds 
into a public park, 

At a late meeting of the city council, the two boards could not 
agree on the salary to be established for the superintendent of 
schools, and the salary order was amended by striking out that 
item entirely, from the original order. 


— Prof, F. A. Robinson, for many years a teacher in the Sem- 
inary at Kent’s Hill, has purchased the popular boarding school at 
Goshen, N. Y., and has gone to enter upon his duties there. 

— The twe school districts at Hodgdon’s Mills have consolidated 
and are to construct a school-house near their center, and have 
graded schools. 


New Hampshire. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT.—Hon. D. G. Beede, in his 
portion of the Report lately issued, makes two important sugges: 
tions in regard to legislation which deserve attention. 

First, as to the great inequality of educational privileges in dif- 
ferent towns. Every town is required by law to raise a school tax 
equal to $350 on each dollar of its proportion of State tax. “ Al- 
though this imposes equal éurdens upon the tax-payers, it is far 
from affording equal privileges to each individual of the school 
population. While the average amount for each registered pupil is 
five dollars and twenty cents each, the town of Eaton has but one 
dollar and forty-six cents, and Windsor, Hooksett, Pelham, and 
others have each between eight and nine dollars for eaeh pupil.” 
In actual operation it is “the small and poorer districts that suffer, 
not only in the /ength of schools, but in quality of instruction. 
The parents become discouraged and indifferent, and hence the 
general apathy that pervades the scattered population of the State.” 
The schools of the cities and some larger towns “ are of as high a 
character, in instruction and discipline, in thoroughness and pro- 
ficiency, as any in New England. They are under the control of 
intelligent and persevering boards of education, energetic superin- 
tendents, and are supported by parents who consider that money 
invested in the intelligence and morality of their children ulti- 
mately pays the largest dividend. Such communities need no fos- 
tering or compulsory legislation. But the rural portions of our 
State, the weak, discouraged, and indifferent parts of our popula- 
tion, need to be invigorated, encouraged, and aroused by public 
sympathy and material aid. No question of finance or public 
policy is of greater magnitude. No question so urgently demands 
the exercise of intelligent and beneficent legislation.” 

The second suggestion deserves to be acted upon at once, and 
we hope that active educators throughout the State will take hold 
of the matter and see if some practical results cannot be obtained. 
“ Legislation should now encourage intercourse among the several 
grades of school officers ; provide for associations, and require that 
towns and districts, by their officers, shall break away from that 
isolation which is at the present time so rapidly undermining our 
school interests, especially in the rural portions of our State ; 
create, by law, town conventions of teachers, county associations 
of town superintendents, and State meetings of delegates from 
each county; make it obligatory upon teachers to attend teachers’ 
institutes; in a word, to introduce the socia/ element into all edu- 
cational interests. By this, the weak will be strengthened, the in- 
different will become interested, and the desponding will be en- 
couraged; none will be injured, but a// will be benefited.” “No 
enactments relating to our schools can be productive of greater 
good. Very slight additional expense will be incurred; hence its 
practicability.” 


Hooksetr.—The village schools have just closed “one of the 
most profitable terms ever in town.” They have been for the past 
two years in charge of Miss Metta C. Davis, of Concord, and 
Jennie B. Abbott, of West Concord, in the primary department. 
A fine exhibition was given at the close of No, 2, under the care 
of Miss Rebecca George, of Manchester. 


FISHERVILLE.—Rev. A. C. Hardy, late State Superintendent, is 
to take charge of Penacook Academy at the commencement of the 
Spring term. The school is to be conducted on an entirely new 
plan, understood to be as a Normal School. There is pressing 
need of six thoroughly endorsed Normal Schools in the State. 
Fisherville is a good place for one, and we wish the experiment an 
abundant success. But let us have dona fide Normal Schools, and 
not High Schools or Academies under the Normal flag. Professor 
Allen, who retires from the school, is an able teacher, and so far as 
we are informed has been very popular and successful in his ad- 
ministration. 


Cc sTLe.—At the close of the winter term of the Grammar 
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School, Mr. Locke, the teacher, received a reward for some of hi> 
hard work in the shape of a fine silver cake-basket from his pupils. 

PorTsMOUTH.—At the Knights of Pythias Fair, the dictionary 
for the most popular teacher was voted to Stephen W. Clark, prin- 
cipal of the High School. . 

OxrorD has a newspaper correspondent with some astounding 
news : “ The schools in this part of the town closed last week. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion in regard to schools, as 
well as other matters.” (!) 

Hancock. — The spring term of the lately organized High 
School opens with 60 students. The teachers, Will W. Stevens, 
and Mrs. J. G. Parker, are deservedly popular. 


Vermont. 


StTowE.—The winter term of the graded school closed Friday, 
February 26, with an exhibition in the evening at the town hall. 
The different assignments were well performed, and what with rec- 
itajions, declamations, and music, it was a success. 

C. L. Rich, principal, was the recipient of a gold pen from his 
scholars on the last day of his school. Rev. Mr. Hardy made the 
presentation speech. 

Miss Ellen Kimball, teacher of the primary department here, 
leaves this month for Iowa, to continue her work as an educator. 
She is one of the best teachers in our county, and her departure is 
to be regretted. 


MANCHESTER.—The last lecture of the course of the Philomatic 
fraternity of Burr & Burton Seminary was delivered Thursday 
evening, 26th ult., by Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College ; 
subject, “Antiquity of the Earth.” Although the weather and 
walking were very disagreeable, there was a good attendance, and 
all were deeply interested. The subject was treated in a very able 
and scholarly manner, and the lecture was considered one of the 
most attractive and instructive of the course. 

The winter term of Burr & Burton Seminary closed Tuesday, 
March 2. The excellent reputation of the school continues to be 
well sustained. ‘The term has been very prosperous, and the num- 
ber of students large. 


FAIRHAVEN.—At a special school meeting held on Friday even- 
ing, February 26, the act of the last Legislature establishing the 
Fairhaven graded school district was unanimously adopted. By 
this act three trustees are to be elected, instead of the prudential 
committee, as now required, said trustees to hold the office for the 
term of three years. 


MippLesury.—H. M. Ladd, of Middlebury, in the middle class 
of the Theological department at Yale College, was awarded the 
“John A. Porter Prize” of 1874, for an essay on “ The Madonna 
in Christian Art.” This is a noble prize of $250; and it may be 
competed for by any member of any department of the college, 
pursuing a regular course for a degree, who shall have been a 
member for at least one academic year, prior to the time when the 
prize shall be awarded. 


TOWNSHEND.—The winter schools have all closed but one, and 
most of them have had a successful term. The two departments 
of the village school have been taught by W. Scott Montgomery 
and Alice A. Ballou. Mr. Montgomery has taught the first depart- 
ment of the school for three successive winter terms with a constantly 
‘increasing success, and is now a very efficient teacher. Miss Bal- 
lou has had charge of the second department for three successive 
terms, and her pupils have made a steady and marked improve- 
ment under her management. 


NEwPorRT.—The winter term of the Newport Graded School 
closed February 23. The registers contain the names of 145 dif- 
ferent scholars—44 in the higher department, 22 in the second, 39 
in the third, and 40 in the primary. Average daily attendance in 
the first grade 36, in the second 17, in the third 30, and in the pri- 
mary 20. 


VERGENNES.—The Musical Union of this place gave an Old 
Forks’ Concert, Tuesday evening, 2d inst., in School-house hall, 
under the direction of Mr. A. J. Phillips, of Burlington. The cos- 
tumes were a novelty, and the rendering of the ancient melodies 
was fine; and both were highly appreciated by the audience. 


BRATTLEBORO.—The Brattleboro school case, which came up 
for trial at the recent term of the Supreme Court at Newfane, was 
postponed in order that it may come before the full bench at Mont- 
pelier, next Novemb:r. Meantime the Catholics, declining to 
accept the offer of the school committee to let their children re- 
turn to the public schools, are raising money to erect a school 


PERSONAL. — Prof. Albert J. Sanborn, formerly preceptor of 
Morrisville Academy, is principal of the Powers Institute in 
Bernardston, Mass. He has just closed a very successful winter’s 
term, and opens the spring term with flattering prospects. 


Rupert.—E. J. Hyde, principal of Castleton Seminary, deliv- 
ered a lecture before the Young Men’s Christian Association on 
Monday evening, 1st inst. His subject was the “ American 
Scholar.” 


pal of the Academy, will regret to learn that he is confined to his 
room, with rheumatic fever. 

CRAFTSBURY.—The spring term of the Craftsbury Academy 
commenced February 24, with fair prospects; W. W. Miles, pre- 
ceptor. 

LupLow.—Black River Academy opened February 23, with 113 
students, in spite of snow drifts and belated trains. 

NeEwsurRy.—The old bell is again ringing in Newbury Seminary, 
and calls about roo scholars to prayers. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The regular monthly meeting of the school committee 
was held on Tuesday evening of this week. 

The committe on rules having reported in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a vice-president of the board, the mayor often being neces- 
sarily absent, Wm. H. Learned, Jr., was elected to that office. 

Assistant teachers for various schools were appointed and the 
quarterly reports were received. A committee of nine on the an- 
nual school fastival was appointed. An order authorizing Profes- 
sor Bowditch, of Harvard College, to ascertain the height and 
weight of the children in the public schools was passed. 

The nomination of Mr. Geo. T. Wiggin as sub-master of the 
Lowell School again came up, and after discussing it at some length, 
the board voted to assign it for special consideration at the meeting 
of March 23, at 8.30 P. M. 

S. M. Colcord has been elected president of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, and S. A. D. Shepard and G. F. H. Markoe 
secretaries. 

Seven ladies graduated from the Boston University School of 
Medicine last week. 

The late vote in the Massachusetts Legislature on woman suf- 
frage stood, in the Senate 10 for and 27 against it; in the House 
75 for and 120 against it. 


CHELSEA.—The school committee held a private session last 
week. An appropriation for current expenses of the schools for 
the ensuing year, to the amount of $49,000, and for incidentals, 
$19,000 will be asked from the city council. The committee say 
that a new school-house is needed in the Carter district. 

Miss Martha E. Dyer, was elected a teacher of the Williams 
School in place of Miss Noyes, transferred to the Shurtleff School. 


BRIDGEWATER.—At the State Normal School the whole attend- 
ance, including teachers, is now upwards of 200. 
LAWRENCE.—The experiment of having no schools on Satur- 
days is to be tried for a while. 

LowEL.L.—The free evening schools have just closed for the sea- 
son. It is doubtful if they will be reopened next fall, as usual, the 
school committee having expressed the opinion in print that the 
cost is very disproportionate to the utility. 

WILLIAMSBURG.—The appropriation for schools for the present 
year is $1,000 less than that of 1874. 

The schools have just closed for a five weeks vacation. 


NORTHAMPTON.—In one room in the Grammar School four 
teachers since September last have, one after another, been obliged 
to leave on account of sickness and the fifth in order is now in 
charge. 
SouTH HADLEy.—The schools have closed for a spring vaca- 
tion, prize declamations by pupils of the High School in one of 
the churches being the final exercise. 
CHELMSFORD.—The town has appropriated $5,500 for 1875, for 
school purposes, and voted to abolish its two high schools. 
FALMOUTH.—This town has voted to raise $4,600 for school 
purposes this year. 
West BRIDGEWATER.—The erection of the new Howard Sem- 
inary building has been contracted for. It is to be finished next 
November at a cost of $45,000. 
PEMBROKE.—Fifteen hundred dollars has been appropriated for 
schools for the coming year. 
‘EASTHAMPTON.—The schools and Williston Seminary have now 
entered upon their vacations. The seminary re-opens on March 18. 
NANTUCKET.—Two ladies have been chosen on the school com- 
mittee, one of them, Mrs. Judith J. (Derrick) Fish, a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal School. 

NorRFOLK.—The school committee in their report recommend 
an appropriation of $1,800 for the schools this year. Last year 


they cost $2,189. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—American Institute of Instruction—The invita- 
tion of the Rhode Island Institute to the American to hold its 
next annual meeting in Providence having been accepted, a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the former body was held Sat- 
urday, March 6, to make arrangements. Quite a full meeting was 
held, and there was manifested on all sides a very general desire 
that the session of the Institute should be supported and sustajned 
by a very general attendance on the part of our local teachers. 
The general management was put into the hands of a committee 
of twenty, which in turn was sub-divided into smaller committees, 
to which were assigned special duties. The general committee is 
as follows, viz.: D. W. Hoyt, president R. I. I. of I., president; 


Leach, Supt. of Schools, Providence; M. Lyon, president Amer- 
ican Institute; T. B. Stockwell, Com. Public Schools; W. A. 
Mowry, Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, J. M. Hall, A. J. Manchester, 0. 
B. Grant, J. M. Sawin, L. W. Russell, Geo. E. Church, B. vy. 
Gallup, E. H. Howard, F. W. Wing, Miss Sarah E. Doyle, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Chase, Miss Elizabeth J. Cory, and Miss Julia A. 
Hall. The committee will proceed at once with the work before 
it, and report progress from time to time, so that all interested may 
know how the work progresses. 


Spelling Schools ——The old-fashioned spelling-school has fairly 
taken this goodly city by storm. To be sure it lacks some of the 
features that were wont to make those occasions in the olden time red- 
letter days in the calendars of those who attended; but the essentia/ 
elements of the institution are well preserved. The first one that 
occurred was some two or more weeks ago at one of our church 
vestries. The audience-room was crowded, and the number of 
contestants for the prize, Webster’s Unabridged, was so large that 
it was evident at once that the popular vein had been struck. The 
enthusiasm created by this evening’s experience at once led to ar- 
rangements for a trial on a much more comprehensive scale. 
Music Hall, the largest in the city, was engaged, an admission fee 
of fifteen and twenty-five cents was charged, and two prizes, a Web- 
ster and a Worcester, were offered. Tuesday evening, March 2d, 
the contest came off. More than two hundred appeared to par- 
ticipate, varying in age from ten years to forty, and of both sexes; 
while the hal] was filled with an audience of more than two thou- 
sand of our best citizens. The exercises were in charge of Rev. H. 
W. Rugg, of the Church of the Mediator, and chairman of the 
school board; while the words were given out by Messrs. W. A. 
Mowry of this city, and S. A. Briggs, of Chicago. 

The contest was a lively one, and resulted in giving the first 
prize to Miss L. W. Jackson, and the second to Miss E. J. Bates, 
both graduates of the Providence Grammar schools. The prizes 
were presented, with a few words, and the audience dispersed, hav- 
ing to all appearances enjoyed the second grand spelling match of 
the season. 


RICHMOND AND CHARLESTOWN.—The teachers of these towns, 
some twenty-five or thirty in number, late last season organized a 
local Institute, and held one session the first of December, at Car- 
volina. It was a very successful meeting in all respects, numbers, 
interest, enthusiasm, variety and character of exercises, and the ef- 
fects have been manifested in a better class of schools throughout 
the two towns than they have ever had. Inspired by the success of 
their first effort, and longing for another awakening, they made ar- 
rangements for a second Institute on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. But, unfortunately, the appointed days were those favored 
with the severest snow-storm of the season, On Thursday travel- 
ing was almost impossible, and on Friday it was not much better 
in many localities. A few of the teachers living nearest to the 
place of meeting assembled on the latter day, and held what might 
be termed, perhaps, a teachers’ conference, and in the afternoon the 
commissioner addressed a small audience of those who resided in 
the immediate vicinity, on general school matters. While it is to 
be deeply regretted that the elements were so unpropitious, it is 
equally certain that evidence of the character of the members of 
the Institute was given, sufficient to show that they will not be dis- 
heartened by such apparent disasters. It isto be hoped that many 
more towns in the State may follow their example and establish 
these local organizations. 


East GREENWICH.—A day spent in this village by the commis- 
sioner gave him an opportunity of visiting the schools in the 
town, consisting of one each of the primary, second primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar grades, and also of making a short call upon 
the academy. The schools were found to be doing well, and the 
teachers interested in the work. The academy, under its accom- 
plished and energetic principal, Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, is gaining 
ground very rapidly, and with the ample facilities at its disposal 
Greenwich Academy need be second to none. The winter term 
closed March 5, for a vacation of two weeks. The closing exer- 
cises ‘consisted of a quarterly concert of the musical department, 
under the direction of Professor Hastings, and a lecture by Rev. 
B. K. Pierce, editor of Zion’s Herald. 


PAWTUCKET.—At the recent town meeting it was voted that the 
town purchase the High Street Baptist church for a High School, 
and $2,000 were appropriated for alterations. By this action this 
town has conferred a great benefit upon its whole school system. 
Lack of suitable High School accommodations has for a long time 
been a serious hindrance to the best working of all the schools. 
We shall look for marked improvement hereafter. 


NeEwrort.—The Coddington School-house was broken into and 
robbed of whatever was available, Sunday night, 7th inst. The 
thieves were caught. 

The amended charter of the city provides that the whole School 
committee shall be elected annually, instead of one-third of the 
board as is now done. 


WARREN.—The first Junior appointment of the class of 1876 in 
Trinity College, is given to Charles Edward Moore, of this town. 


— Among the seven women graduating from the Medical School 
connected with the Boston University, was Mrs. Mary D. M. Mat- 


BRADFORD.—The many friends of Mr. Thomas Martin, princi- 


G. W. Cole, recording secretary R. I. I. of I., secretary; Rev. D. 


thews, of this city. 
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Connecticut. 


Tue CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL—A CORRECTION.—Mr. 
D. P. Corbin, of Hartford, has called the attention of the editors 
of the late Connecticut School Fournal to the incorrectness of the 
report, in the November number (1874) of his paper read before 
the State Teachers’ Association in October. On account of the 
sub-division of the proceedings into sections with simultaneous ex- 
ercises, the editor who compiled the account, had, as he stated at 
the time, to rely largely on the published statements of the regular 
reporters of the daily press. In the case of Mr. Corbin’s remarks, 
the brief paragraph thus derived seems to have been almost wholly 
a misstatement. The editors of the Connecticut School Journal 
take this opportunity to make this correction, and of expressing 
their regret at the injustice unintentionally done to Mr. Corbin. 
This explanation has been delayed till this late day by the pro- 
longed illness of the one who has had the matter in charge. 


New Haven.—The Institute of Mining Engineers,—an associ- 
ation less known than it will be hereaftor—held a meeting, a few 
days since, in the Sheffield Scientific School building, in this city. 
The attendance was large, and distinguished men of science were 
present from abroad, among whom were Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, of 
Boston; Alexander Holly, Bessamer steel engineer, of New 
York; Eckley B. Coxe, a coal owner of Wilksbarre, Pa.; Profes- 
sor Eggleston, of Columbia College, N. Y.; E. Petchin, of Dun- 
bar, Pa.; Professor Raymond, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Profs. 
Brush, Brewer, Lyman, and Silliman of Yale College. 

President Raymond read a very interesting paper on the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver from a period near the creation of the 
world to the present time. 

Eben E. Alcott read a valuable paper on “ The Ore Knob Cop- 
per Mine of North Carolina,” which revealed immense copper 
deposits in the Appalachian range of mountains, especially that 
portion crossing the corners of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

Very interesting statements were made by Professor Eggleston, 
of the School of Mines, of New York, on the “ Metallurgy of 
Quicksilver in North Carolina.” 

Prof. W. P. Blake, of this city, read a paper on the “ Provisions 
taken abroad for the material comfort of miners.” A very full 
discussion of this subject took place, in which many striking facts 
were elicited. Mr. Coxe said he had tried to get up lectures, but 
found it difficult to get up anything interesting, as the men were so 
low in their education. One of his skilled workmen did not know 
the meaning of “ selfish.” The children in the anthracite regions 
are put to work very early in picking slate. Parents take it as a 
personal affront if the slate-picking bosses refuse to employ them. 
Night schools are important adjuncts to the work of training 
the people to a system of entertainments. Ignorance and whiskey 
drinking were great obstacles in the way of a profitable working of 
the mines. Mr. Whitney, of this city, was the first to start a sys- 
tem of houses for employes when he began the manufacture of 
fire-arms for the United States, at Whitneyville. 

Over twenty papers were read on various subjects, relating 
chiefly to the mining of metals and coal. No one could listen to 
these discussions without being deeply impressed with the far- 
reaching and all-pervading power of science as affecting the mate- 
rial interests of this great country. 


The board of health of New Haven are taking vigorous meas- 
ures to guard the city against that fearful scourge, the small-pox, 
which, of late years, has become epidemic in many cities, and ex- 
tended its ravages almost beyond control. 


Free vaccination was offered to all persons disposed to receive it. 
Fifteen physicians were appointed to vaccinate all making applica- 
tion within their respective districts, at a given hour each day of 
the week. Over three thousand persons, mostly school children, 
presented themselves, and the work is not yet finished. The step 
has been taken as a precaution, not because of any unusual preva- 
lence of the disease. A large number of the applicants, of course, 
come in for re-vaccination. 


THOMPSONVILLE.—The primary schools are closing their win- 
ter term this week, with successful examinations; and the other 
schools will close two weeks later. Mr. Bryant, for a number of 
terms principal of the high school, will be retained, and but few 
changes of teachers will be likely to occur throughout the town. 


New Lonpon.—There is a wise custom in this city, which 
must greatly increase unity of action and the efficiency of the 
schools. The board of education meet the teachers of the city to 
discuss matters pertaining to the practical details of administra- 
tion in the schools. Fortunate teachers, who can have such a 
guide and adviser as the Hon. Henry P. Haven. 


STATE CENsus.—The importance of a more frequent enumera- 
tion of the the population of a country growing so rapidly as ours, 
will be appreciated by all intelligent persons who are interested in 
noting the growth of various kinds of business, and who feel the 
need of more certaia data for estimating current events and pros- 
pects in the future. It is to be hoped that General Walker’s sug- 
gestions which we here present will be heeded. ‘ General Francis 
A. Walker, of Yale College, late superintendent of the United 
States census, has written a letter strongly advocating the proposed 
census under the auspices of the Rhode Island State government 


this year. He says that the censuses taken by the States half-way 


between those taken by the general government, every decade, are 
of the utmost value to the United States census officers, as show- 
ing the causes of the movements of the population. ‘I am not an 
alarmist,’ he says, ‘and have no fear that our country is about to 
decline in wealth and population, or, indeed, that it will cease to 
grow in both elements of greatness; but my own observations and 
studies have convinced me that very powerful causes are at work 
among us, the effects of which ought to be as carefully and fre- 
quently measured and registered as possible.” 


CLINTON.—The Morgan School is prosperous, and doing its 
work well, numbering now on its roll about 275 pupils. 


— In two or three of our exchanges we have recently seen the 
old croaking statement that we hear repeated occasionally in this 
section of country, though not as often as formerly to wit, that 
the fundamental studies—reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc.—were 
better taught forty years ago than now. We believe this is far 
from the truth ; and to test the matter for this community we chal- 
lenge any dozen persons in this place whose schooldays closed 
forty years ago, to a friendly trial with a dozen youngsters from our 
graded school, not over twelve years of age, on the “fundamental 
studies.” The boys would beat their grandfathers out of their 
boots. This declaring that “the former days were better than 
these,” in educational matters, is far, very far from the truth.— 
Windham County Transcript. 


Colleges. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


President Smith preached in the College Church, Sunday, Feb. 
21st. 

Thursday, the 25th, was observed as a day of prayer for colleges. 

Mrs. Moody, spoken of in our last, died on Thursday. 

Professor Young reports that their expedition to observe the 
transit of Venus met with partial success, most of the day being 
cloudy. They were unable to use the spectroscope at all. Sev- 
eral photographs, however, were taken. 

Changes have been made in the alumni department of 7he Dart- 
mouth, H. ¥. Hill, of Concord, class of ’67, assisted by G. C. 
Parkinson, of the Senior class, is to take charge of the department. 
Articles from alumni who graduated before ’70 are to be directed 
to the former; since ’70, to Mr. Pagkiliison. 

The University crew is made up, and is now on regular drill in 
the gymnasium. 

a Professor Parker, ex-Senator Patterson, and Postmaster Field 
each send a son to St. Johnsbury Academy. That school stands 
the best at Dartmouth of any in this valley. 

There is considerable religious interest among the students. 
Meetings are held each noon in one of the recitation rooms, and 
nearly every evening at some of the houses. 

The Dartmouth Scientific Association gave Professor Young a 
reception on Friday evening, at the house of Mr. Hiram Hitchcock. 
We are glad to see him back again. He now takes the Juniors in 
Astronomy. 


Fred Douglass spoke in the College Church on the evening of 
the 5th inst., on the political issues in this State. Little enthusi- 
asm is shown by the students in the present election; as the State 
law now is students do not gain a residence here, so the New 
Hampshire men go home to vote, while those from Maine and Ver- 
mont sigh for those good old days when they could vote at home 
in September and here in March. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Rev. E. B. Otheman, of ’54, has been elected to the professor- 
ship of Modern Languages in Claflin University, Columbia, S. C, 

Dr. Lindsay, of ’40, has returned from his foreign tour and re- 
sumed his duties in Boston University. 

W. H. Downs, of ’75, has been elected acting-captain of the 
University crew. Quite a number of men are pursuing a system- 
atic course of training under his direction. “4 

Marsh, of ’77, one of the best men on last years’ crew, will not 
go to Saratoga this year. 

James Nixon has been elected Musical Director for Class Day, 
in place of Maurice D. V. Church, who has left college. 

Quite a number of students from all classes in college are preach- 
ing regularly every Sabbath. Although very hard work, it is bet- 
ter than canvassing, pecuniarily speaking. Some have been able 
to pay expenses, and even lay aside a few cents for a rainy day. 


We clip the following from the College Argus: “ Prof. W. O. 
Atwater is writing a series of paper in the American Agriculturist, 
which, with the editorials by Mr. Judd, are claimed to be the most 
practical articles on scientific agriculture in a style adapted to pop- 
ular reading, which have yet appeared in this country.” 

The prizes for Junior Exhibition are given by Mr. G. H. Ferry, 
a trustee and patron of the college, not Terry as was stated two 
weeks ago. 

The Sophomores having passed a brilliant examination in Blair’s- 
Rhetoric, take up Atwater’s Logic this week. 

The Sophomore hazing case which was adjourned over to this 
month’s sitting of the superior court, will not come on as the dock- 
et is filled. By the time the law gets ready to take charge of it 
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the chief actors in it will probably have long been established in 
the ministry. 

The museum has been patronized quite extensively this: winter, 
owing to the excellent sleighing which has brought pleasure parties 
of all kinds. On account of the extreme coldness of the apart- 
ment of curiosities their visits are usually very brief. We won- 
der if heat injures the specimens; we have heard that heat meta- 
morphoses fossils, often completely ruining them; it is on this ac- 
count that the evolution theory is so short of facts to substan- 
tiate it. 

The plan which was inaugurated last year of doing away with 
annual reviews and examinations, and making the term examina- 
tions more rigid, gives excellent satisfaction to the siudents. We 
can now finish up a study at any time in the term, pass examina- 
tion in it immediately, and be dome with it. Written examinations 
are very rigid in theory, but sometimes the contrary in practice. 
We are pleased to be able to say that the 4aéit—we will call it 
nothing worse—of unfairness in these examinations is falling into 
disrepute. Such things can be stopped by public sentiment, if not 
by vigilance on the part of the examiners. A. & U. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


President Stearns, who has now been confined to his house for 
eight weeks, is able to ride out. . . . The Philharmonic Club, 
of Boston, gave a very good concert Thursday evening, March 6. 
Perhaps their selections were not the very best. They seemed to 
have mistaken their audience: not giving enough classic music. . 

- « The old practice of Senior debates before the college has 
been resumed by Professor Neill. . . . James T. Field’s lec- 
ture on “ Wordsworth” was a treat. . . . The Freshmen, after 
mature deliberation, have decided on an ebony banger, a very 
pretty cane. . . . Brown, the mind-reader, created quite a sen- 
sation in the Senior recitation room, the other morning. . . . C. 
P. Mills, ’74, was recently in town. . . . A rich copy of Guido’s 
Magdalen was recently presented to the Art Gallery, by Jonathan 
French, of Boston. . . An unusual number of students are 
sick this winter. . . . Prof. Julius Seelye gave a reception to 
the Senior class Tuesday evening, March 2d. . . . Professor 
Cheeney has been very sick for the last week. He is now out of 
danger. 

Amherst has raised her standard of admission, which is now in 
some respects higher than that of Yale. There are now three 
hundred and thirty students in college, and the faculty do not wish 
the number to increase at present. The college has nct accommo- 
dations for a larger number now, and, indeed, hardly for the 
present students. We have a deal of money, to be sure, but it is 
“tied up” for certain specified purposes, and while she has 
plenty in some departments, she suffers want in others. Until 
certain liberal endowments are made, she must continue to suffer. 

The college crew has just been selected: M. A Goodnow ('76), 
stroke; W. White (’76), No. 2; H. A. Hull (’78), No. 3; F. E. 
Stout (’77), No. 4; G. H. Reed (’78), No. 5; F. L. Green (’76), 
bow. 

Drs. Bigelow and Fish have decided that a case of malignant 
small-pox in college is only a mild form of the measles. Quiet is 
restored. F. A. H. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


“The Madonna in Christian Art,” the Yale College University 
Prize Essay of 1874, has made its appearance in an elegant form, 
making a publication of over 90 pages. This John A. Porter Uni- 
versity Prize was awarded to Henry M. Ladd, valedictorian of the 
class of ’72, Middlebury College, now of the class of ’75 in the 
Theological department of Yale College. The prize, which with 
certain limitations may be competed for by any member of any 
department of the college, keeps in memory a name which students 
of years ago at Delaware College, Brown University, as well as at 
Yale College, will recall with loving regard. 

The Sheldon Academy, under the principalship of C. R. Turrill, 
73, began its spring term March 3. 

Books as a Means of Culture, is the title of Prof. E. Brainerd’s 
popular lecture. 

The day of prayer for colleges was observed with interest, as in 
years past, on the last Thursday of February. 


— A school of design, having five evenings in the week and one 
each Saturday, is to be established immediately in Toledo by the 
trustees of the University of Arts and Trades. The term will 
last four months. 

— For the encouragement of literature the King of the Belgians 
has founded, out of his own private funds, a prize of £1,000, to be 
given annually for the best work on historical, commercial, or artis- 
tic subjects, and once in four years foreign writers will be allowed 
to compete with native writers. 

— There are 38 Agricultural colleges in the United States, 
There are 389 professors and assistants employed, and 3,917 stu- 
dents in attendance. Attention is given to the raising of thor- 
oughbred stock in 21 of the colleges. In 15 of these colleges the 
students are engaged a portion of their time in labor on the farm. 
— The standing committee of the Inter-Collegiate Literary As- 
sociation have selected the following persons to act as trustees of 
all moneys that may accrue to the Association, and to take 
charge of the fellowship fund: Wm. C. Bryant (chairman), How- 
ard Potter, John Jacob Astor, C W. Field, Charles O’Conor, 
James A. Raynor, and John A. Stewart. 
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¥ (Anglo) Work Varnish, Transfer 
ative philology, he has not, however, sacrificed any of Leather Wor Varnish Grecian 
. . . er or: ’ 
that practical character which constitutes the peculiar] Lee & Suerarp have in press a pamphlet for the use| {af Impressions, Taking Varnish, Preserving 
value of all the author's text-books. No one in this|of teachers, containing a series of questions for the| Mastic Vamish, To make Was Wek ose 
country, probably, comprehends more thoroughly the|“ Young Folks’ History of the United States.” They| 7%és most liberal offer we make for this month. We trust that 
ounds occupied the two leading sch :.| have been prepared many lady teachers will be induced to commence a canvass at once. 
by of phi prepared by the author. Not only will other teachers take our journal but heads of families 
ologists in rmany,—no one is more intimately ac- : who are interested in the cause of education may be easily secured. 
quainted with their leaders,—no one enters more fully SonGs ror our DaRrLINGs is a collection of poems and | Xemember only THREE SUBSCRIBERS for this THREE DOLLAR BOON. 
i a : % : songs for children. The teacher will find in it the best Many will find the information here contained worth hundreds 
) into sympathy with the views and theories of the ad of the old and the most desirable of the new, fcom which of ses to them as teachers of these specialties. Act promptly, be- 
vanced school, or feels a d ° . . r ‘ore the offer is withdrawn. Address 
a l, a deeper interest in their most! to select for children to speak. g hd E. YOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Mass, 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Complete Piles of the New England.— 
The value of keeping complete files of this journal 
can hardly be overestimated, Every year will be 
collected the best essays on educational progress 
of the age, making a volume equal to ten 12mo. 
books of 500 pages each. A complete file nicely 
kept will always sell for the subscription price, or 
with but slight abatement from it. Our Binders 
we furnish very low, so that all may avail them- 
selves of this most excellent way of preserving 
their papers. 

Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this paper. Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
community are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country. 


Every Subscriber to the A/assachusetts Teach- 
er, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, who has paid into 1875, for each 
or any of these journals, will receive this paper 
instead for one half the length of time, the sub- 
scription price of this being double that of the 
above monthlies. Subscribers to the College 
Courant will receive this the same length of time 
as they have paid for that. 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Massachusetts Teacher, and 
Maine Journal of Education.— 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged into this, As all these 
have received their respective periodicals until or- 
dered discontinued, we have decided to send THE 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the New ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
allothers should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient, 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


Explanatory AND Practica, REMARKS. 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 

This Dictionary contains information on every subject 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all countries, with their 
relative values in United States standards). The Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 

This Work should be placed in every School, and used 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupil. 

One vol., 8vo., p. 678. Half Russia. Price 86.00. 

t Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States, 


94,000 


Now 1n Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever Obtained the Same | 
Popularity. 


iG Send for Priee Lists. Address, 
9 BUFFALO, N. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-P!y, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Clot Mattings, &c, 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a i t Offi 
0 in our building to rent toa Ry Rent 
per month. N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE, 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Address President SMITH, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
Hanover, N. H. 9 6t 


A CARD. 
To Lecture Committees 
and School Principals. 


The Rev. Wm. Lours Wooprurr will deliver his address 
—subject, Education Popularized—which has been pre- 
= in the interests of sound education and the Americat 

chool system as now perfected. Mr. Woodruff as a lecture: 
needs no recommendation where he has delivered an addres: 
or lecture, and reference is made to that reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker as warrant for what is herein assumed Term: 
reasonable, and a liberal deduction made in tavor of Schools 
and Seminaries at Commencement and Reunion. 

ddress REV. WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, 
Castleton, Rutland County, Vermont. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A, C, STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


( All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
Brotuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 

Catalogues on application. 6 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, ( ontracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J. T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

Life Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law 
T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. D., international Law. J. M. 
Hoppin, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Jx.is. F. H. Berrs, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. roth, 187 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCI> 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lect@re Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. Lecture term begins October 2tst, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

F EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F, Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General aay 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of he oe 

yt- 


viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; | 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Anal 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. 4 ersons not cari- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 


oderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
oot with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by receive 
prompt attention, 


N F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
we ah and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins ar. 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, an _ Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

Samples of College work always on hand. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


&c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


The question of properly 
heating and ventilatin 

F 3 houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a sani- 
— as well as an econ- 
omical sense, thet no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast [ron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 
tinual lea of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 


furnaces of cast iron and 
secure impermeabllity to 
gases. 
[Pat. Mar. 28, 1871.] The many points of su- 
riority in the form of construction, as invented 
y Dr, Jas. R. Nichola, Editor of Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 
The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest to 
users of Hot Air Furnaces, will be furnished up- 
on application. 


TEN SIZES BRICK AND PORTABLE. 


Manufactured 7 LeBOSQUET BROTHERS, 
HAVERHILL, MASS, 


Office and Salesroom, 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


ADIUSFABLE SHELVING. 


NENT, 


MICAL 


AMERICAN SHILVINC CO. 
57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.N-Y. 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which_has so long been in use. 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
i slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, 


RACH 
No. 1, 534x844 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .3¢ 
“ 2 “ six “ .5e 
“ 4,6 x8% “ six “ “ 75 
“ 6, 644x9% “ six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound im stiff covers 
ind muslin. 

Cop'es of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receip' 
of half the price piioted above. 

For introduction, a L1BERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


=" impossible to construct 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder, 
Patented Feb, 10th, 137 

Handle contains the Ink. Or. 
dinary goll or steel pens 
used Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con. 
trol; writes 29 
hours, and 
easily 


Just 
the thing 
: for continu. 
P ous writers of 

cvery class, and has 
no equal cs a pocket 
pen, always realy for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $4 Discount to 
cealers, 


I, LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray New Youre. 


The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
Adopled anil extensively Y D 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, 

Looting. k Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Stapie.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go., 

191 Fulton 8t., cor, Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
mailed (free) on receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THB WORLD. All 
others, especially recent iraitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are beund in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil, The standard school sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get” your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 40 per 
cei t. discount. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
late Co. 


Stores. N. Y. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 


‘if 
7 


4 


= 


FALCON PEN. 


INP 


A 


MA 


irg satisfactory illumination, without resort to chemical light. 
line light, each at its best, with its co8t and difficulties reduced to 
Departure” Magic Lantern Slides, will be forwarded on 

ing ues, 50 cents, Address, 


LANTERN 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 


STANDS 


aminimnm, Circulars anc a choice selected list of “ New 
ion, free. The Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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FEARS SOS Gar ale by all Stationers 
"ESTERBROOK'S 
NewYork Office, 48 
Exprnses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, fh 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. _ For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. F 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for - 
B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NE HOMES 23.25 
J. HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society SUNDAY CHOObS 
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DIRECTORY 


TO THE 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—W*-. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the D 
School of Theology— . J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


CGAmt ston COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. D.D.y LL-D. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law of 
Columbia College. For circulars address Prof. T. W. 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 

ALE COLLEGE—Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


DBEwW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May and 

opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 

Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 

Pp4ciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 

Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


TJAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, 
logues address the President, 5. G. 


HreOwAaD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional de nts, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Grorcs F. Macoun, D. 


LLEC N.Y. For cata- 
rown. D.D. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR LADIES. 

The next term will commence on Tuesday, March 23, 1875. 
This old and popular institution is supplied with Teachers 
and Lecturers of marked ability in 5 department, and al! 
of its appointments are faultless. Early application for cir- 
culars and admission, as the vacancies will be few, should be 
made to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, — 
Mass. 4t 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, address Prof. R. B. YounGMan. 


yABrerras COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLarx, President, Amherst, Mass. 


RoCcHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
ents organized: 
Coll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information -ddress Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


arson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarpb H. MaciLL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wettinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, Co! Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pr t. Address Frof. UC. E. Fay. 


UNIV: OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments oi 
Arts and S apply to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of >cience. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Joseru Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


Wirtisms COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHapBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatal 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuiint, Jr., Secretary. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. 
>pring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 
Newton, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Frtz, >ec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


W YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3davenue. For information ess 
J. W. Dowie, M.D., Vean, 568 Fifth ave., 


UN. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 


UNI. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


ALE COLLEGE,— Medical Department. Address 


Ars WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucsre, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRAKELY,Ph. D. 


‘APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


S AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
¢ Sister Epirx, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. ¥. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A DAMS ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 bx 4 Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smitn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
- MALL 259 — 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
Sections of Upper Department. II 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
any gerd Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic Schoo!, or for West Point. Apply to i B. War 
«ins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metca.r, Superintendent. 9 


WAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address re Mark- 
HAM, Princi 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. A Captain J. K. 
Bucxityn, A. M. 


S*; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futrer, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
“Mass. For particulars address M. C Strepsins, A.M. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


MAINE 
STATE NORMAE SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free, 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

6 ©. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROCKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 

Address D. H. Cocuranz, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 

R. Hanover, N. H. 


e. ough course. practice. Address Prof. 
C. Statey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific Pe 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Grezn,LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
P all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, ess Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
Ss College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
Ss ma ticaddress Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. sath St., NY. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass, 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 
Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 
and must declare t intenti in 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. 
Providence, R. L. 


CONNECTICUT 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


STATE 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
instruction is here given, rinst, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching Coco beendiies, 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, ” 
I. N. CARLETON _rincipal. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on d, &c. Important im ements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury’s Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 
The Algebra has a large number and great setts of prob- 
u 


ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
ropriate for an elementary ‘vork. Am earns chapter on 
Cogeiens has been added with tables to places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry,, numerous problems of construction, practical 
dene ter review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of | the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
ased wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Descriptive catalogue 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 
and circulars sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso., 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, 

irman of Buildi ittee of Federal Street 

School House, 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq., 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(for Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches, 


Once side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name. 
lass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-erx gee and 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
7 mie and can be written upon aad erased thousands 

mes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents, 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Reduction in Prices 


MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS, 
& PARKER’S 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


We this day reduce the prices for Suits made to measure 
from JANsEN’s best Silk-mixed Suitings, in several designs— 
the best goods of the kind imported—to #46 and #49 per 
Suit (the former price with single-breasted Coat); late prices, 
$60 and $64. 

Reduction in a lot of first-class GERMAN WINTER 
DIAGONAL and CREPE COATINGS, manufac- 
tured by Bockhacker, Schnabel, Wulfing, and others, in 
Blue, Brown, and Olive shades, to $42 and $45 per suit 
former prices, $50 to $58. 

Also, a large variety of Styles best English TROUSER. 
INGS, selected from our stock, lately make up for $13 to 
$16, reduced to $10, $11, and #12, with other special 
a oy oods will be mad by th 

ese g wil made up by the very best hands, jus 
as well as when sold at Fall fom although in noone see 
the prices are reduced belowactual cost, as we have in view 
the double object of closing out the goods and keeping our 
hands employed during the dull season. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington St., Boston. 


The Universal School Record. 
By WILLIAM E. BUCK. 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 


Unequaled for Graded Schools, or any School 
in which eomplete Records of its 
Work are kept. 


Highly commended by Professors HaGar, Orcutt, Wai- 
TON, and other leading teachers. Already adopted at Man- 
chester and Nashua, and now on trial at Dover. 

Circular free. Sample copy by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address WM. E. BUCK, Principal of Ash Street School, 
MAncnester, N. H. 9 


O EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
“The success of these 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and 
questioned.” —{ Boston Scnece Ravens. 


Our patent double-current Ventilators, in use on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal sati i 
We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 


cheap, and useful for Sleéping-rooms, Offices, Work- 


Please call or send for Circulars. 
U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
heldon’s Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT°S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST 1N THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 


4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


New Books. 
First Lessons in Physiology. 


By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. $1.00. 
Over 40 Engravings. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. 
By same. 175 pp. $1.00. Price 
for introduction, 60 cents each. 


The only elementary works of the kind written specially 
for the upper grades of our Common Schools. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Trape Marx, Joseph Gillott’s, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, -170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 
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